











of almost any summer resort 





—Signal Corps Pavio 


TAKE AWAY the coconut er and this might be a picture 


in the States. But it's a U. S. 


Army recreation center at Lambeti Plantation, scene of the 
bloodiest battle for Munda Airfield at New Georgia in the 
Solomon Islands, South Pacific Theater 
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Junker Purge In Operation 


WASHINGTON-—So far 
known outside Germany 


party has been able to retain con- | 
| Allies, 


trol, after the attempt last Friday 
on Hitler's life by a group of army 
officers. 

This has been accomplished by a 
purge, the victims of which included 


as is! Junker—old military 
the Nazi | 


| 


| 


a number of high-ranking officers, | 
two or three of these formerly Hit- | 


Ike Has Busy 


ler’s chief advisers. Thousands of 
arrests have taken place under the 
direction of “butcher” Himmler, to 


whom Hitler has given virtually ab- 
solute power to subdue revolt. Hit- 
ler has named Goering and Goebbels | 
deputy dictators to prevent other 
outbreaks. 

But the army is seething, with the 
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Important Points 


Labor Agrees on Vet Seniority 


WASHINGTON — An agreement, 
Involving postwar relations between 
veterans and organized labor, has 
been reached by representatives of 
AFL and CIO with labor 
“committee of the VFW acting as the 
coordinating unit. 


THé®” general agreement feached 
on certain fundamental points is a 
step in the right direction but falls 
short of recognizing all the rights 
to which returning veterans are 
— by the Selective Service 

w. 


THE AFL-CIO-VFW 
states “that in local unions where 
work assignment is based on seni- 
ority a formula be adopted whereby 
the veterans will be credited with 


seniority rights based on length of| 
Military or Naval service. It is 
recommended that the seniority 


formula be adopted on a basis of 
not less than one month of seniority 
rights for each month of military 
service. In no such case shall seni- 
ority rights be established prior to 
Sept. 1, 1940. 


_ Recording to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 


Roosevelt’s 


relations | 


agreement | 


Hershey, director of Selective Ser- 
vice, an honorably discharged vet- 
eran is entitled to reinstatement in 
his old job even if it necessitates 
discharge of a non-veteran with 
greater seniority. 

Another right is that the return- 
ing veteran, entering into his former 
place of employment which has been 
fully or partly unionized in his ab- 
sence, may join or not join the 
union, as he prefers. 

Organized labor representatives 
have objected to the ruling requir- 
ing discharge of the person who 
occupies the veteran’s former posi- 
tion, and have tried to have it re- 








versed. Officers concerned with 

aiding veterans to return to civil life 

insist their interpretation is the 
clear meaning of the law. 
Disabled Veteran 

The labor organization clearly 

indicates a desire to assist the dis- 

abled veteran and states: “It is 


| agreed that any veteran with prior 
employment rights who has been 
{disabled by reason of military or 
naval service shall not lose his 


Campaign 








Plans Are Indefinite 


} WASHINGTON—With the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago carrying out its prescribed 
Program—Roosevelt for President 
Unanimously and Senator Harry S. 
Truman. of Independence, Mo., as 
his running-mate on the second bal- 
lot—the only undetermined feature 
is FDR’s campaign plans. 

In-spolitical circles, it is generally 
thought the President will have 
Truman act as the “Roosevelt Voice” 
on a nation-wide tour, with the Ex- 
ecutive giving a few talks strictly 
On war issues either from the Capi- 
tal or from some point overseas or 
Military bases in this country. 

In his speech of acceptance, broad- 


Cast from his special train at “A 
Pacific Coast Naval Base,” the Presi- 
dent made it plain that “plans for 


battle triumph, post-war prosperity 
@nd surety against another global 
explosion” are his all-absorbing ob- 
Jectives, and he had no intention of 
engaging in partisan campaigning. 
The platform, a 1,500-word state- 
ment, called for “winning the war 
fast overpoweringly; to build an 
®conomy for returning veterang and 
for all Americans, providing em- 
Ployment and decent standards of 
ving, formation of worldwide inter- 


29th ; 


national organizations and use of 
armed forces of the sovereign na- 
tions to make another war impos- 
sible within the foreseeable future.” 

In the platform, the Democratic 
Party portrayed its four-time candi- 
date as “the champion of human 
liberty and dignity.” 








Sergt. Charles “Rough-on-Krauts” 
Bussey is sore. The sergeant special- 
izes in killing Germans and captur- 
ing German jeeps. 

Several months ago he got a jeep 


and proudly drove it back to the 
rear lines. Officers took it away 
from him. He got just a little mad 


about that and swore they wouldn’t 
take the next one away from him. 

A few days ago he spotted an ene- 
my jeep loaded with five Germans. 
They were eliminated and Charlie 
drove the jeep to the front lines, 
figuring if anyone wanted to take it 
from him they would have to come 
where the fighting wag hot. 

But he’s still angry. In dispatch- 








right to employment. If the vet- 





element 
control and 
peace approaches to the 
Authenticated reports note a 
revolt among at least two divisions 


; hop- 
ing to get 
favorable 


eral high-ranking officers have been 
replaced. How bad the situation is 





Day at Front 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

For the sixth time since June 6, 
Gen, Dwight D, Eisenhower visited 
the Normandy front Tuesday and 
had an extremely busy day. 

Coming across the channel in his 
private plane, with four Spitfires 
from the Dominions as escort, he first 
boarded a transport train to Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s headquarters for 
a conference of several hours. Then 


eran hag acquired physical limita- | he conferred for four hours with 


tions, by reason of his military or;|Gen. Omar N. Bradley and 


naval service, which makes it im- | briefly with Maj. Gen. Elwood Que- 


possible for him to fulfill 


his | sada, chief of 


the United States 


former job, he should be given an-/| Ninth Air Force’s Fighter Command. 
other job which he is able to per-| 


form at the prevailing wages for 
the job he-receives. 


In announcing the VFW agree- 





In between visits, General “Ike” 
chatted with soldiers, signing bills 
for a number of the boys. 


As the General and his party 


to make} 


talked | 


ment, Carl J. Schoeninger, head of | headed back for England, an alert | 


VFW, said that for weeks his or- |was sounded on a report that 


ganization, 


“in an effort to secure | enemy fighter sweep was in the area, 


for returning veterans a fair break | and four Mustangs were added to 


as against the peacetime and war- 

time industrial workers, has been 

trying to get statements as to the 
(See “AGREES,” Page 20) 





Five Americans 
On Eisenhower's 
General Staff 


AN ADVANCED COMMAND 
POST—Supreme headquarters dis- 
closed the names of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s general staff officers, 
five of whom are Americans. 

The officers are: 


Personnel — United States Maj. 
Gen. R. W. Barker and British Brig. 
Gen. T. J. Basville, deputy. 

Intelligence—British Maj. Gen. K. 


W. D. Strong, United States Brig. 
Gen. T. J. Betts, deputy. 

Operations — United States Maj. 
Gen. H. R. Bull, British Maj. Gen. 
J. F. M. Whitely, deputy. 

Supply—United States Maj. Gen. 
R. W. Crawford, British Maj. Gen. 
M. C. D. Brownjohn, deputy. 

Civil Affairs—British Lt. Gen. A. 


E. Grasett, United States Brig. Gen. 
J. C. Holmes, deputy. 


| 








the Spitfire escort until mid-Channel. 
Just before dusk the General’s 
plane was set down at a British base. 


Stimson n Reports 
207.283 Casualties 


WASHINGTON—Total Army casu- 
alties in all theaters, as reported by 
War Secretary Stimson through July 
6, are 207,283. 

Broken down in categories, those 
show: 

Killed—37,237. 

Wounded—839,989. 

Prisoners—40,786. 

Missing—39,311. 

American casualties of the Fifth 
Army in Italy from the time of the 
first landing on the Italian main- 
land to July 18 
categories show: 

Killed—13,382. 

Wounded—51,194. 

Missing or prisoners—-10,920. 

American Air Force losses, 
cluding those suffered on bombing 
attacks deep into Europe, total 
11,665. The categories show: 

Killed—1,383. 

Wounded—1,741. 

Missing or prisoners—-8,451. 





ing the Germans a member of his 
squad shot up a spare tire. 


Some of the boys figured the 
bomb and shell blasts were shak- 
ing their fillings loose, but Capt. 
Sam V. Pecora, a dental officer, 
says it’s really “biscuit blast.” 

Hungry soldiers crunch down on 
nutritious but stubborn “dog bis- 





Ut iM 
= Copies of Army Times are ES 
= made available to all Army = 
= hospitals through the Amer- 

=. iean Red Cross, = 
von va, 





When Buddy Shoots Captured Jeep Tire 
"Rough-On-Krauts' Bussey Gets Mad 


cuits” in K rations with too much 
enthusiasm and off goes a tooth, 
bridge or filling. “Biscuit blast” 
is causing more front line casual- 
ties than enemy bullets. 


in- | 


total 75,496. The! 


was shown in instructions to the per. 
sonnel of the Luftwaffe that no or- 
ders were to be followed except 
those coming directly from Goering 


| himself. 
of troops on the Eastern Front. Sev- | 


The general situation parallels to 
a large extent that which existed 


| previous to the German smash-up in 


1918, except that the Nazi element 
now has widespread control, and 
with Himmler’s Gestapo exercising 
ruthless measures there is little 
probability of revolt among civilians, 
__ ee “Hitter,” Page Pas 


Gen. McNair 


Killed In 
Normandy 


WASHINGTON— Lieut. Gen. Leslie 
J. McNair was killed by enemy fire 
on the Normandy tront, the War De- 
partment announced Thursday. 

General McNair, former chief of 
the Army Ground Forces, left the 
United States for the European the- 
ater of operations only a _ short 
time ago. 

This was the second time General 
McNair was hit by enemy fire He 
“forgot to duck” on one of his tours 





GEN. McNAIR 


of inspection on the Tunisian front 


and was wounded in the head. 

He recently completed 40 years of 
Army experience, having graduated 
from West Point in 1904. In the re- 


organization of the Army in 1942, 
General McNair was selected by 
Gen. George C. Marshall to share 


with Lieut. Gen. 
vill and Gen. H. 
sponsibility for 
army. 

He was one of the early advocates 
of building up a method of antitank 


Brehon B. Somer- 
H. Arnold the re 
developing a new 





defenses, particularly the highly 
mobile, self-propelled, hard-hitting 
guns that came to be known as 
tank destroyers. 

Commenting on the General's 
death, General Marshall said: “The 


American Army has sustained a great 
loss in the death of General McNair.” 

“Had he had the choice,” said Gen- 
eral Marshall, “he would probably 


The Island of “Oahu was alerted | have elected to die as he did, in the 
for several hours last Sunday for | forefront of the attack. 


the first time in many months. 


task force was approaching. 

The winner of a Salt Lake City 
garden contest wags a man with 
both legs amputated above the 
knees, one arm removed above the 


(See “BUDDY SHOOTS,” Page 20) | 


The 
alert was sounded due to pilot's in- 


“His presence on 


the firing line 


| with the leading element in the great 
accurate report that an unidentified | assault which has just been launched 


on the American front in Normandy 
was indicative of his aggressive and 
fearless spirit and should be an in- 


| spiring example to the forces of our 


great groynd Army which he or 
ganized and trained.” 


(See “McNAIR,” Page 20) 
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LANDING craft tanks and smaller boats were piled on the beachhead in France following 
the invasion, with rolling waves banging the damaged boats together, 


Game Much Tougher 


Men Trained Longer Than In ‘18 


WASHINGTON—While soldiers in, American divisions had been offi-| used only when unavoidable, 


World War II are confronted with 
more numerous and tougher opposi- 
tion overseas than those in World 
War I, and while the implements of 
warfare are greater § and 
deathly, ground forces of today are 
better prepared through intensive 
training to combat these elements. 

War Department statistics show 
that in the other war, men so green 
they had to be taught use of their 
weapons on the eve of battle were 
©n occasion used as replacements. 
But in this war, Army ground forces 
in the Pacific, Italy and France have 
had an average of 31 months’ train- 
ing, including 13 weeks of basic, 12 
weeks of battalion or company exer- 
cises and 11 weeks of combined exer- 
cises which involve all divisional 
units. And at the conclusion of di- 
visional maneuvers, there is an 


added seige to polish off rough | 39nd, 34th, 36th, 37th, 41st and 45th | isting divisions. These 


edges. 
In comparison with this training 

program for this war, soldiers in the 

first war had an average of just 

ever nine months of preparation. 

How They Compare 

a significant number 
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cially announced as in action, a 
comparison with World War I train- 
ling time prior to combat was im- 
possible. Now an_ effective com- 
parison can be made, using War 
Department information on 19 mod- 
ern triangular infantry and air- 


borne infantry divisions identified 
as in battle and the records of 19 
World War I “square” divisions, 


about twice as large as the present 
organizations. 


A further breakdown shows that 
six regular Army divisions, all of 
which are in action or have been 
in action, averaged 36 months from 
the start of mobilized training to 
their first combat. Six similar divi- 
sions averaged 7.5 months in 1918. 

With National Guard outfits, the 
story is about the same—an aver- 
lage of 34.6 months for the 27th, 29th, 





| Divisions in this war and 9.4 months 
for the 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
33rd, 35th and 42nd in the first 
Wor!d War. 

Among Selective Service divisions, 
the 79th, 88th, 85th, 82nd Airborge 
and 10lst Airborne’ received 20 
months’ training as compared to 12) 
months in World War I for the 77th, | 
79th, 80th, 82nd and 88th divisions. | 

Stops ‘Stripping’ 

Present policy is designed to dis- | 
courage the system of stripping cer- 
tain divisions for replacements in 
others, because it sets back the| 
depleted divisions in training and | 








| damages morale. This practice, now 
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"EES FOR BIRTHDAYS 


Order Now by sending remittance to cover amount you 
wish to spend, name and address of person to receive 
inscription for 


Brooklyn, Bronx $4.00 up 


We wire flowers 
everywhere 


AND ANNIVERSARIES 


card and date for 


PARKSIDE FLORISTS 


907-7th Ave., N. ¥. 19, N. ¥. 


delivery. 
$3.00 up 
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to send her 
as: Photo Cases, Cosmetic 
will please her. 
you of each selection. 





Join the Gift-of-the-Month Club 


Beautiful Gift Every Month. 
We enclose a card for you, and notify 


Send her name and address with P. O. Money Order: 
$12 for six month (6 gifts) 
$23 for 12 months (12 gifts) 
THE GIFT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Gifts such 
Kits, Sachets, Jewelry, ete. 


Fifth 


475 Avenue 
N. Y., 17, MN. Y. 


17, N.Y 
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SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE NOW EFFECTIVE 


3-PIECE RUBBER STAMP SET FOR MARKING CLOTHES 
Only 50c Each 


mo 





AMP PAD IS OF 
IGID CONSTRUCTION 
‘0 INSURE SATISFAC- 
ORY SERVICE, 


LETTERS & NUMBERS % In. HIGH 
Special price te organizations ordering im quantity 
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40¢ each set 
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was 
common in the last war. Emphasis 
now is on replacement training cen- 
ters, a program resulting in part 
from unfortunate experiences with 
1918 replacements. 
“Ohio and the Rainbow,” a history 
the Forty-second Division, in- 
cludes a tragic incident that empha- 
sizes how badly those men needed 
training and how little time there 
was to give it to them. One company 
in the Rainbow got 23 untrained re- 
placements one night. The next day 
it suffered 22 casualties, 18 of them 
from the ranks of new replacements. 

No Training 
the AEF received 440,000 
replacements, 21 per cent of its| 
entire personnel. Of these, 265,000 
were shipped direct from reception 
centers, others stripped from ex- 
265,000 re 
ceived no training before going over- 
seas except what there was time for 
while awaiting shipment. 

Army ground forces started the 
modern replacement training center 
program more than three years ago, 
expanding is as demand grew. Now 
there are nine infantry centers, 
three field artillery, one cavalry, one 


In all, 





armor, two antiaircraft and one 
tank destroyer. 

Basic Privates | 

In an intensive 17-week course! 


they turn out “basic privates,” in| 
cluding some low-rating specialists. | 
Ninety per cent qualify—earn marks | 


man’s rating or better—with ret 
weapon they are likely to use. At! 
are given a chance to hecome | 


familiar with other weapons by fir- 
ing 2 course with them. 

None of them, Army spokesmen 
say, leaves a center until he has 
qualified in all subjects in the full | 
17-week course. These boys won't 
have to be told how to handle their 
weapons on the eve of battle. } 


Chronogravh Measures 
Speed Of Projectiles 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—General | 
Electric equipment which measures | 
the speed of projectiles to the 1/100,- | 
000th part of a second is now in use| 
at the Aberdeen Ordnance Research 
Center provine grounds of the War 
Department. This equipment, known 
as the General Electric counter | 
chronograph, automatically measures | 
the speed of a shell, and the result | 
is printed by an electric typewriter. | 
The chronograph can easily be op- 
erated by persons without technical | 
training, whose only task Is to push | 
the necessary buttons when a start- 
ing signal is received over a public | 
address system. } 

To record the speed of a shell, a} 
rectangular cage, which has @ coil) 
at each end, is placed a few feet | 
in front of the gun. The coils in the} 
cage are spaced about one hundred | 
feet apart, and are connected in 
series. The projectile, which is mag- 
netized, passes through the open) 
center of the coils, and the time in- 
terval required for its passage from 
one coil to the other is recorded on 
the chronograph’s automatic type- 
writer. 








TOJO is no more, as directing Jar 
war efforts, Hitler comes next. 


Civil Service Advisors 
Iron Out Vet Problems 


WASHINGTON — Eager to extend 
veterans all possible service in meet- 
ing reemployment problems, the 
Civil Service Commission announces 
it will establish an advisory service 
for men having difficulty in adjust- 
ing themselves to civilian life. 

This advisory board will act for 
both the veterans and the employ- 
ing agencies in making close study 
of problems and suggesting remedial 
steps. 

While the Selective Service Act, 
which governs re-employment rights 
of veterans, requires the veteran to 
apply for his old Government job 
within 40 days after discharge from 
the armed forces or lose his re-em- 
ployment rights, Civil Service an- 
nounces that personnel officers in the 
various agencies will be allowed to 
restore vets to their old jobs at any 
time within a year after discharge. 
The appointing officers will merely 
be required to notify Civil Service 
of their action. 

Because many veterans have had 
some sort of schooling in the service 
and may now be suited for better 
positions than when they entered 
service, Civil Service Commission 


Combat Men Give 
Tip-Off on Most 
Acceptable Gifts 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Candy 
and smokes are the gifts appreciated 
most by men overseas, inquiry of 
enlisted men and officers who have 
seen combat action in every corner 
of the globe and now here at AAFRS 
No. 1 awaiting new air force assign- 
ments, reveals. 

In Africa it’s chocolates, because 
they’re so hard to get, and they 
keep well, especially during the fall 
and winter months, 

Southwest Pacific — Chocolates, 
properly wrapped so they won't de- 
teriorate or get stale. Magazine sub- 
scriptions and hometown papers. 

Italy—All kinds of eatables, pro- 
vided they’re not perishable. 

New Guinea—Cigars and all kinds 
of smokes. 

England — Socks, handkerchiefs 
and shirts; civilian shoes, cigarette 
lighters and flints, and pictures of 
their girls and wives. 

France—Anything. 

Hawaii—-Salami or some smoked 
cheese. Army supplies everything 
else. 

Here’s a good hint: Don’t send 
razor blades or soap or chewing 
gum. Post Exchanges all over the 
world are well stocked with these 
items. 





att 


Camp Ellis To Reach 
War Bond Peak Monday 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—A home-stretch 
spurt has sent Camp Ellis’ war bond 
record soaring from 91.6 to 96.5 dur- 
ing the week and, with only a hand- 
ful of civilian employees remaining 
to be “signed up,” camp war bond 
officials feel certain Camp Ellis will 
reach 100 percent before the curtain 
rings down on the campaign Mon- 
day, July 31, 


said it will consider veterans’ ry 
quests for assignments to new de 
partments in the Federal service, 

The commission also recommends 
that these men be given any ade 
vancement in position they would 
have received if they had not 
called into the service unless they 
have been incapacitated to such 
extent that they would not be sui 
for the promotion. ? 

In discussing the problem of “psy 
choneurotics,” the commission saygy 
“Persons who develop this conditig 
are almost always highly intelligent, 
conscientious and industrious. With 
proper adjustment these men make 
excellent employes.” 

This is the first definite stang 
taken by any Government agency 
concerning the re-employment of 
psychoneurotics. The 
suggests that the veteran be give, 
every advancement possible and be 
allowed as long a period as possible 
for readjustment to civilian life, 


Do You Have All 

The Protection 

That You Need? 

Ww “usa ee 
(If not, by all means get it), 





BUT—Many officers and men want 


in addition, insurance to be PAID 
LUMPSUM! 


Many want a policy which can be 
paid to a financee, and with endowm 
ment features payable to themselves 
later. These must be in Old Line 
Legal Reserve companies, yet cover 
all war risks, of course. 

|Rates must not be high, premiums 
|must be automatically deductible 
|from Army pay. 


THINK THIS OVER! 


| WE SPECIALIZE in just such 
| policies for Military Personnel, at 
| these rates: 








Rates Per Mo.--20-Year Participating 
Endowment Policy 


AGE $1000 $2000 $5000 
20 4.58 8.88 21.16 
25 4.60 8.93 21.42 
30 4.64 9.01 21.76 
35 4.71 9.15 22.27 


To Get yours, simply answer thesé 
questions on a sheet of paper: 


A. Full name. B. Complete Military 
Address. C. Serial No. and Rank. DB 
Date enlisted. E. Complete Home Aé 
dress. F. Birth (Day, Month, Year, 
State.) G. Height and Weight. B 
Race & Nationality. I. Married o 
Single. J. Beneficiary (Age, Addres# 
& Relationship). K. State whethe? 
$1,000.00, $2,000.00, $3,000.00 or $5,000 
policy desired. 


Then Mall Te 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Burk B. Bidg. Ft. Werth 2, Tex. 


— 








YOU CAN TELL rae 


ARMY TIMES. The cost i 
$2.00 for a whole year). 


below, or enter your subscr 


the week-by-week story of Army life, supplementing your 
own letters home, by sending them a subscription to 


Just mail us the information 


FOLKS BACK HOME 


s small ($1.00 for six months, 


iption at your own PX, now. 
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SIGNPOST on one of the shuttle bomber bases in Russia 
gives an idea of what the officers and men of the U. S. Army 





Air Forces stationed there are thinking. 


Accident Rate 
AAF Aircraft 
Is Now Lower 


WASHINGTON—The rate of AAF 
aircraft accidents and the rate of 
fatalities in such accidents in the 
United States decreased substantially 
during the first five months of 1944 
over the corresponding period last 
year, the War Department discloses. 


Reflecting the emphasis placed on 
flying safety by the Air Forces, the 
rate of accidents of all kinds dropped 
29 per cent. The rate of training 
was reduced by 25.5 per cent. These 
figures, based on the percentage of 
accidents per 100,000 hours of flying, 
show 37.5 per cent reduction in the 
rate of all fatal accidents, and a 40 
per cent reduction in the fatal train- 
ing accident rate for the five-month 
period. 

Fatality rates were reduced more 
than a third. The death rate reported 
from all AAF flying accidents was 
35 per cent less in the five-month 
period of 1944 than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. For training ac- 
cidents only, the rate dropped 33 
per cent. 

The rate of aircraft wrecked de- 
creased by 23.5 per cent, while the 
rate of wrecked aircraft in training 
only was reduced by 20 per cent. 

As a result of its outstanding acci- 
dent-prevention work the Army Air 
Forces was awarded a pennant by 
the National Safety Council for “Dis- 
tinguished Service to Safety.” 





LONDON—Whenever T/Sgt. Lewis 
Coburn, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., gets 
ground to putting on all of his 
medals and decorations he'll be as 
bedecked as a Christmas tree. 
While fiying the record number 
107, of combat missions, in the Pac- 
fie and European theaters, Ser- 
geant Coburn has received: 
? Legion of Merit; 

Silver Star; 

Distinguished Flying Cross with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters; 

Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Clus- 


ters; 

Soldiers’ Medal; 

Five Presidential citations; 
Commendations from Gen. Douglas 
acArthur, Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brere- 
ton and “some admiral or other, I’m 
tot sure which one.” 

“Long Rest” 

At the present time Sergeant Co- 
burn isn’t concerned about his hon- 
ws—he’s in London for a “long 
test.” Although he insists that he 
always “scared” and “horrified” in 
the air he has applied for a tour of 
duty on Havoc medium bombers. 
“I've been strafed so many times 
by Japs,” the 26-year-old waist and 
tail gunner says, “that I'd love to 
_ it to someone else and see them 
p for a foxhole.” 

He sounds blood-thirsty, but he 

't. He does not like this fighting 
business and insists that a “guy is 
tuts to keep it up.” 

The Army had an idea that he 
vould make a good instructor in the 


Medal Of Honor 
Hero Writes Dad 
From Prison Camp 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—Just be- 
fore being presented the Medal of 
Honor won by his son, Pvt. William 
J. Crawford, the father, George H. 
Crawford, of Pueblo, Colo. on 
Wednesday revealed that a letter, 
Written in a German prison camp, 
had been received from the young 
hero. 

This was the first word received 
from the 26-year-old 36th Infantry 
Division rifleman since he was cap- 


f 








tured by the Germans last Septem- 
r 13, the same day he single-hand- 
edly knocked out three enemy mach- 
ine guns to enable his company to ad- 
vance in the assault on Altavilla, 
Italy, thus winning the Medal of 
Honor. (ARMY TIMES, July 22.) 
Mr. Crawford received the award 
from Maj. Gen. Terry de la M. Allen, 
- 8. Army, Commanding General of 
the 14th Infantry Division, in a cere- 
Mony at the field house, 





Holding Aerial Gunner 
Is Resting After 170 Missions 


States just before Pearl Harbor. He 
registered a protest by taking an un- 
official 18-day vacation. Upon his re- 
turn he convinced the officers that 
he had the right idea. 

A Jap strafed his airfield and shot 
him in the arm. “They just wrapped 
bandages around the arm and said: 
‘Fellow, you're flying’, and I did.” 

Terrible Strain 

He instructed in the U. S. for three 
months following his return in De- 
cember, 1942, and then talked his 
way to England. He flew 35 missions 
against the Germans. 

“That instructing was a terrible 





strain.” 

Comparing enemy fighters, he says, 
“Jerry is the tough guy. He uses as 
much caution as he has flying 
sense.” 

This Army business is old stuff 
to the sergeant. Se served a twenty- 
month hitch as an Infantryman in 
the Philippines. The officers used to 
tell him that Bataan would be the 
last stand of a retreat if a war 
broke out with Japan. If necessary 
they would move to Corregidor and 
wait for reinforcements. 

“I guess they weren’t taking air- 
planes into account then,” he added. 





ALONG THE LEDO ROAD—It 
was a hot, dark, rainy night at the 
fighter field along the Ledo Road in 
northern Burma. Everyone was in 
peaceful slumber in his crowded, 
dank tent. 

Suddenly, loud snorting and bel- 
lowing rose above the din of the 
pounding rain. Startled GI’s sat up 
in their cots. Others bolted through 
tucked-in mosquito bars. 


Tent ropes snapped, Poles broke. 
Fluttering canvas descended on 
sleepy soldiers struggling to get out. 
The stomping and pounding became 
louder. 

One frightened ground crew mem- 
ber shouted, “Japs.” Another, with 
voice trembling, exclaimed, “Pan- 
thers.” There was a mild panic as 
rifles were grabbed. More tents fell, 
a jeep trailer overturned noisily. 

Running outside, a startled GI 
drew up sharply, for an instant faced 
a huge bull elephant, tusks poised 
dangerously. Bolting into the tent 
of 1st Sgt. William B. Lyon, Jr., the 
man screamed, “There’s a wild ele- 
phant in the camp.” 

Sergeant Lyon thus rudely awak- 
ened from sweet dreams of his home 





New Telescope Picks 
Target A Mile Away 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Large-scale 
production of the M-76-C tank tele- 
scope, which enables a gunner to 
pick out a target a mile away, is 
announced by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The sight of the 30-inch telescope 
covers a 24-degree field magnified 
three times. The instrument, made 
of sand-free .rare element glass, is 
mounted so that it may be kept on 
the target despite rough terrain. A 
special rubber sponge eye guard also 
was designed by Kodak engineers, 





Night Prowling Buil Elephant 
Gives Ledo Men Creepy Thrill 


in Catonsville, Md., sleepily turned 
over, casually mumbling, “Yeh, you’d 
be wild, too, if you were out in this 
rain.” Then it dawned. He jumped 
up, fumbling for his shoes and ran 
to survey the damage. 

The snorting ,monster wheeled 
through the area, flailing tents with 
his strong trunk. 

Finally, it became quiet again. 
Five tents were down, two had poles 
and ropes dangling helplessly. Litter 
was strewn over the place. Big, 
round foot-prints covered the soft, 
muddy earth. 

Somehow, it was hard to sleep 
after that. First time in months that 
everyone was up bright and early 
for chow. 


Tours Of Near-Front 
Inspire Irving Berlin 


FUGGIA, Italy—Declaring that his 
first tour of near-fronts with his 
GI show, “This Is the Army,” has 
acted as an inspirational tonic for 
more songs of soldier life, Irving 
Berlin says he has turned out sev- 
eral new ones in recent weeks. One 
of these, “There Are No Wings on 
a Foxhole,” he feels is his best. 


After mixing with doughboys in 





Italy, Berlin dedicated it to the 
Infantry. 
Berlin has introduced two new 


skits in “This Is the Army.” The 
first is about a soldier’s dream and 
some pin-up girls; the second, about 
a little sergeant with a four-hour 
pass who went home to his wife 
only to find her a WAC captain 
with whom he couldn’t fraternize. 

Mr. Berlin was a little worried 
about the last number until some 
WACs saw it. They came back- 
stage afterward and asked him to 
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‘Front Line Ice Cream Parlor’ 


Keeps Up 6I Morale In Ttaly 


WITH THE AEF IN ITALY— 
What has been known as the “Front 
Line Ice Cream Parlor De Luxe, 
Inc., with foxhole service sometimes 
guaranteed,” has been run by S/Sgt. 
Tom Tasa, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tom has a crew composed of two 
corporals, Norman Walgast, Roch- 
ester, Minn., and Matty Cardasco, 
Cliffside, N. J., and two Pfc.’s, Ellis 
Watkins, Red Oak, Okla., and Joseph 
Powell, Cincinnati. 


As the Yanks have advanced 
north in Italy the outfit to which 
the men belong took a good many 
towns. In most of these the people 
liked ice cream and had facilities for 
making it. Tom and his crew 
moved along right behind the ad- 
vancing fighters and made recon- 
naisance trips after the makings. 

They were often short of ice, and 
also of vanilla but they worked field 
generators at night to produce the 
ice and somehow managed to gouge 
supplies of vanilla out of the Ital- 
ians. As a result one unit of front 
line American fighting men were 
kept pretty well in ice cream. Tom 


swears his product is a cracking 
good morale builder. 





Colonel Church Is Named 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—A veteran of 
the African and Italian campaigns, 
Lt. Col. Joseph H. Church has been 
named S-4 for the Antiaircraft Ar- 
tillery School, 


QUIT SCRATCHING 


Give your fingers a rest. Give 
your skin a break. When you're 
tormented by itching, heat rash, 
chafed skin, sunburn, mosquito 
and other non-poisonous insect 
bites—sprinkle on Mexsana, the 
soothing, medicated powder. 
Contains ingredients often used 
and recommended by special- 
ists. Costs little—at your Serv- 
ice Store be sure to ask for 


MEXSANA 


SOOTHING MEDICATED POWDER 





























"REMEMBER, AFTER THE WAR YOU HAVE A DATE WITH 
‘OUR MANAGER IM YOUR STATE. WE'LL BE LOOKING, 
|FOR MEN OF AMBITION AND GRIT. THE REWARDS 
i LIFE INSURANCE SELLING ARE: 1. GOOD PAY= 
A STEADY WORKER WITH SELLING ABILITY CAN 
| EARN $4000 TO $9000 AND MORE. 2. GOOD COM~ 
MUNITY STANDING ~AN ABLE LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
\ COMMANDS RESPECT. 3. LIBERAL RETIREMENT PLAN, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
"Final in Amaricn” Lewis W. Douglas, Musial” 
7 34 MASSAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 8,0.¥. 











YOU FELLOWS 
ARE REALLY 
GOING PLACES! 





All I know about the 
swell progress that’s be- 
ing made overseas — and 
on the seas — is what I 
read in the papers and 
hear on the radio. But as 
a Greyhound driver I can 
say with authority that 
you men are on the move 
in buses over here, be- 
cause never a day passes 


that you don’t keep me 
company on some of my 
trips. 

Sorry I can’t take you 
into Berlin or Tokio. As 
the next best thing, I'll 
look forward to taking 
you all over America in 
finer Greyhound Super- 
Coaches after you're back 
in civvies. 


Bill-the bus driver 








_————_ a an 
*==——— GREYHOUND 








dinner. 
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Veterans, Unions and Jobs 


(See story on page one) 

Representatives of CIO and AFL with the cooperation of the 
VVFW have announced a general agreement on organized labor’s 
policy toward job-seeking veterans. 


Although a step in the right direction, the agreement is little 
more than a token expression of cooperation. The points agreed 
upon are less than is guaranteed the veteran by the Selective 
Service law. 

The very need for an agreement among labor union officials 
accents the problem of what to do with returning veterans. Both 
industry and labor are anticipating the period of demobilization 
but with different approaches. 

The returning veterans give industry ample manpower with 
which to produce war-developed products for civilians. Industry 
in blue-printing their post-war plans has specified veteran labor. 
Some have gone so far as to indicate a veteran preference to the 
exclusion of all others. 

This attitude is naturally resented by organized labor. Union 
officials realize that with the return of fourteen million able-bodied, 
talented, young, energetic veterans many of their loyal members 
will be unable to compete for available jobs. 

Labor has done an excellent job in this war. The over-pub- 
Nicized strikes have been but a small mar on a giant mural of 
jproductive might. But in achieving that great productive record 
Labor has become accustomed to envelopes, bulging with overtime 
pay and bonuses. Its members have in many cases become accus- 
tomed to a scale of living they dared not dream of before. These 
members have no desire to give up their war-provided privileges. 

If the problem was confined to industry where union labor is 
employed it could probably be solved with comparatively little 
difficulty. But this is merely the beginning. Almost every indus- 
trial plant and business, which employed the men and women 
now in uniform, has been staffed by non-draftables. They too will 
not give up their jobs without a struggle. Many of the other 
businesses, which employed those now in uniform, have folded due 
to a shortage of merchandise and materials and will have to have 
a chance to reorganize before they are able to employ returning 
veterans. 

The problem demands immediate action. The entire problem 
will be solved if there is an abundance rather than a shortage of 
jobs when the final shot is fired. 

That’s why we keep calling for a sustained and increased 
emphasis on preparations for speedy reconversion of industry and 
a post-war plan which will make jobs abundant. 


Is This Your Problem? 


Although a great number of soldiers are planning to take 
advantage of the educational opportunities offered them by the 
GI Bill of Rights there are many others who just can’t see any 
percentage in joining the bobby-socked co-eds and letter-sweatered 
collegians after living in a man’s world. 

They are faced by a dilemma similar to one faced by a 
veteran of World War I. 

Young Bennett had lied a bit about his age in order to join 
the Canadian Army. With the Canadians he saw plenty of combat. 
When the United States entered the war he transferred and soon 
was commissioned. When the Armistice was signed Captain Bennett 
was a very young veteran. 

He was no fool. He realized that the practical) knowledge and 
experience he had obtained as a combat officer wasn’t worth much 
without additional formal education. He decided to become an 
attorney. 

Captain Bennett returned to his home town in Wyoming re- 
solved to complete his high schoo] education. 

“I started to enroll for the fal] term,” he relates with a grin, 
“but when I saw those kids around the school house I felt like an 
over-grown oaf. Hell, they were just babies. 

“So I went down town and had a couple of drinks with the 
boys. They revived my courage and I decided to try again. 
It was no dice. Before I got in the building I began to imagine 
how funny I would look attending classes with those cocky 
youngsters.” 

He returned to the bar and had a couple more drinks to 
muster up his third batch of courage. This time he got in the 
building and was beginning to retreat when the superintendent 
button-holed him. 

“He was an understanding fellow,” Bennett relates. “He ap- 
preciated my problem better than I did. He not only convinced me 


In Remembrance .. . 





At Your Service 


(In response to the many questions 
concerning the GI Bill of Rights this 
column will be devoted for the next 
few issues to that subject. The an- 
swers were prepared by the Amer- 


Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
coe aed News Building, Washing- 

n, . 


ican Legion. The complete text of 
the Bill was carried in the July 8 
issue of Army Times. Anyone desir- 
ing free reprints of the Bill may ob- 
tain them by writing Army Times, 
Washington Daily News Bidg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.) 


Q. If a man served more than 90 
days, how much would he be paid? 

A. He would be eligible for 24 
weeks of benefits for his first 90 days 
and four additional weeks for each 
month of active service above 90 
days, but in no case may he draw 
benefits for more than 52 weeks. 

Q. If he should lose his job after 
a short time, but has not used all of 
the benefits due him what happens? 

A. He may again draw benefits for 
the number of weeks remaining to 
his credit. 

Q. How does the employment serve 
ice help a man find a job? 

A. It keeps a list of jobs and will 
send veterans who want work to the 
employers for interviews. 

Q. Suppose I lose my job because 
of a strike? 

A. If you have not participated in 
the strike you may still draw bene- 
fits. 

Q. Do I have to accept a job in a 
place where there is a strike? 

A. You do not. 

Q. Do I have to take any job that 
is offered in order to be eligible for 
help? 

A. You do if the job is in line with 
your ability and talent. 

Q. Some jobs may not pay what 
they ought to? 

A. If the salary, hours and work- 
ing conditions of the job that is of- 
fered to you are not up to the stand- 
ards of similar jobs in your home 
area you do not have to accept it and 
you may still draw the unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Q. If I want to learn a trade in- 
stead of going to school may I do 
that? 

A. Yes. The Veterans’ Administra- 





tion is making up a list of private 
employers who will provide veterans 
with the opportunity to learn the 
trade which they are suited to teach. 

Q. Could I learn to be a machin- 
ist? 

A. Provision is made so that you 
can learn to be a machinist, foundry- 
man, printer, engraver, barber, auto- 
mobile mechanic, farmer, or any 
other occupation you choose. 

Q. Will I have to leave home to 
take any of these educational or 
training courses? 

A. Not if there is a place in your 
city, or near your farm, where you 
can learn what you choose. 

Q. If I want to borrow money to 
buy a house how do I go about it? 

A. Go to your own bank or build- 
ing and loan association. 

Q. Won't the government lend me 
anything? 

A. No. The government merely in- 
sures or indorses half of the amount 
of your loan. 

Q. How much can I get this way? 

A. That “half” may amount to as 
much as $2,000 so that most men 
with reasonable credit and earning 
power will be able to get 34,000. 

Q. I have a friend who wants to 
buy a $10,000 house; what will he do? 

A. If he has good credit and pros- 
pects of a good income, the Veterans’ 
Administration will insure $2,000 of 
the amount and the Federa) Housing 
Administration will insure the bal- 
ance. 

Q. Then some veterans can buy a 
$10,000 house without any money of 
their own? 

A. That is correct. 








I had the right idea but offered to make it easier for me. I ended 
up with a study table in his office with an ash-tray handy and 
didn’t have to be with the kids except in classes.” 

Bennett. graduated from high school and college and today 
is a successful attorney. 

“Those German machine-guns were easier to face than the 
idea of going to school with babies. Some of them were only 
four and five years younger than I—but I had just been around 
too much. I’m glad, naturally, that I did it. Medals, decorations 
and brass on my shoulders were nice to have. But attorney's fees 


Letters 


Gentlemen: 

In the July 15 issue of ARMy 
TIMES you state that the M 
Administrative school course jg 7 
weeks, Elsewhere I have read the 
course takes only six week~. 

I would greatly appreciate your 
clarifying the time problem for me, 

Sgt. S. Warshaw 
Indiantown Gap, Pa 

(ARMY TIMES’ 17-week figure 4 

right.— Ed.) 





Gentlemen: 

I wish to thank you for the prompt 
action taken by you on an inquiry] 
made concerning a pension for 
mother, a widow of a Spanish-Ame, 
ican War veteran. 

The letter was forwarded to th 
American Legion and they in tun 
referred me to a man located in my 
own city. He filed the application 
for reinstatement for pensions, 

This service you do for the me 
is a great help to all. I thank yoy 
again in behalf of my mother an 
myself. 

Cpl. Thomas F. Ryan 
Camp Polk, La. 

(ARMY TIMES is glad to be d 
service to its readers. In many case 
there are unavoidable delays ig 
answering inquiries due to the needi 
for research, special rulings and 
terpretations of legislation. This 
particularly true of questions per 
taining to the GI Bill of Right 
Other questions are often impossible 
to answer unless the complete cam 
history is available.—Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

This is the first time 1 have ever 
written to your paper but after 
ing the letter from a_ disgusted 
Staff—I am the one who is more 
disgusted than I can ever put om 
paper. 

It is quite evident to me that this 
Staff has never been a line non-com 
and even more evident that he ha 
never been in combat. 

In my year overseas in combat, 
seeing hundreds of non-coms, pr 
vates and officers get killed I have 
never heard of a supply or mess 
sergeant even being wounded. I am 
not saying it doesn’t happen but! 
have never seen or heard of it. 

I fail, for the life of me, to se 
where either of these jobs are tough 
in comparison with a line man’s 
job. What is tough about living in 
a safe place in the rear, loading » 
a few cases of “C” rations ons 
jeep or mule and saying, “Take off" 

The boys up front Jive in mud an 
water up to their necks. Ther 
isn’t a non-com or private in the 
line who wouldn't trade places ané 
forget about the rank. 

No, Staff, you’re way off the beam, 
and don’t know what the hell you'r 
talking about. 

Banged-Up Squad Leade 
Dibble Hospital, Calif. 





Gentlemen: 
A word concerning the poll take 
in Minnesota on demobilization 


Fifty-two per cent favored meine 
men with children first. 

Well, that’s all right with me, # 
long as the overage men are & 
mobilized with them. I'm 47 yeall 
old and I am not married. I cal 
help it if I have a very homely fat 
—but, when the war is over, I 
going home. 

You can put that down! 

Pvt. Louis Green 
Camp Butmner, N. © 


In reply to T/Sgt. Robert E. She 
idan’s letter, perhaps the reason t# 
Air Force is considered a hight 
branch of service than the infantt 
goes back to the West Point cust 
of sending the lowest standing grat 
uates to the Infantry. 

I assume Pvt. J. Haddock is com 
paring the two services in garris® 
For stupdity, meanness, rudeness 
“chicken,” pettiness, witlessness a 
vulgarity the Infantry can’t be 
Yet an individual in the Infant 
works harder and longer (detail!) 
than any individual in the Air Fortt 

Pfc, Joe Jackson, 
400th Infantry. 








The grandiose Florentine halls 
the Palazzo Venezia, Rome, whi 
Mussolini commandeered for bf 
private offices, have been restor® 
as a section of the Museum 










are a lot easier to live on.” 





Italian Renaissance art. 
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By Alexander Clifford 

There are little barbed-wire pens 
in some of the fields around Caen. 
At any time during the battle you 
ean see little groups of grey-green- 
clad men lolling about in them— 
German prisoners just freshly taken. 

And I have been searching among 
them to discover this German sol- 
dier, 1944 summer model, against 
whom we are fighting. 


He is hard to spot. It has never 
been possible to generalize about 
German troops as you can about 
British soldiers. 


You could never tell in advance 
what any given German thought 
about the war and his own country. 
And it is especially hard to pin 
down the “typical German” today. 

Fewer Loyal Nazis 


You must discard the fanatic first. 
There still are loyal Nazis, fewer, 
but more fanatical than ever. 

There are those who say: “Ger- 
many must win—you have not seen 
everything yet.” There are those 
who say: “We may be defending a 
lost cause, but it still remains a 
good cause, worth dying for.” 

And you must discard the out- 
spoken anti-Nazis too. There are 
still—as always—sensible men, em- 
bittered men, real lovers of free- 
dom, former Communists. But they 
are not typical. 

It is from the rest that you must 
select your 1944 German soldier— 
from the rather bewildered, rather 
depressed, unenthusiastic but stil? 
courageous rank and file of the 
Wehrmacht. 


In 1940 these same soldiers would 
have been openly, probably arro- 
gantly, pro-Nazi. They were on the 
winning side then. They were the 
best-equipped troops in the world, 
and they knew it. They were the 
men who scarcely minded being cap- 
tured; they thought the war would 
end any day now and they would be 
released. 

They were on a good thing then, 
and Hitler had put them on it. So 
they believed in Hitler. He kindled 
their enthusiasm, and they were 
prepared to fight like tigers and 
die for him. 

And when they were captured 
they were not afraid to say they 
were fighting for Hitler. 

Enthusiasm Dead 


That enthusiasm, of course, has 
died. But it has died more slowly 
than you might think. Only now are 
the rank and file of the Wehrmacht 
really beginning to believe that 
Germany will lose the war. 

Most of these divisions we are 
fighting here have spent the last 
year or so as overlords in an occu- 
pied country. 

Their news has been fed to them 
in carefully doctored spoonfuls. 
Everything has looked firm and 
solid and unchanged around them. 
Life has gone on in their barracks 
or billets, and they have seen little 
tangible proof of the growing power 
of the Allies. 

After such a brilliant start, it has 
been very hard for them to believe 
that they are, after all, going to lose 


the war. 
Facts Piled Up 

But gradually the unescapable 
facts have piled up. And then they 
have come into the line against us 
and felt our strength. 

Most of them still fight hard. 
The fact that Hitler has let them 
down does not stop them fighting. 
They are still Germans defending 
the Fatherland, and they come of a 
nation of soldiers. They still, almost 
instinctively, fight. 

Today the German soldier is be- 
wildered by what has happened and 
bewildered about what is going to 
happen. He has no one to tell him 
the truth. He still hopes for a 
miracle to save Germany, but he is 
sensible enough to know that 
miracles are pretty rare things. 

Lower Grade Nazi 

Physically, this 1944 German sol- 
@ier is a little thinner and smaller 
than the 1940 model. Not because of 
@ny malnutrition, but because the 
human material now being used is 
of a far lower grade. The fittest (and 
the most fanatical) are either dead 
or guarding Germany in the Gestapo. 

His clothing is a little shabbier. 

has to last longer now and 
Rothing must be wasted. There is, 
Perhaps, a little more ersatz in the 


material. 

But, to compensate that, the 1944 
German has a shapeless but sensible 
two-piece camouflage suit, which he 
wears over everything. 

Their habits have changed now. 
Today the German infantryman on 
this front spends much of his time 
digging very deep and narrow 
trenches immediately behind hedges 
and walls. He digs harder than we 








‘Picture Of Nazi Soldier Of 1944, 
‘Bewildered But Still Courageous 


Attempts have been made to patch 
it up with gadgets such as remote- 
controlled midget tanks. But stunts 
cannot make up for deteriorating 
quality. 

It is being held together now only 
by the most tremendous strain. But 
it is still, in parts, so good that it 
must be treated seriously. It can 
still do a lot of damage. 

The great thing is that we now 


—Signal Corps Photo 


CAPTURED during the American offensive in France, this 
German prisoner, properly tagged and with his wounds care- 
fully dressed, awaits transfer to a collecting point. 


ever dug in the worst days of the 
dive-bomber period. 

His equipment has changed. Much 
of that magnificent equipment of 
the early war days has never been 
properly renewed. 

His weapons have changed. Sim- 
ply made things, such as mortars, 
are much more in evidence—and 
mortar tactics have changed too. 


The 1944 German mortar sections 
must keep continually on the run— 
otherwise the British artillery will 
find them and deal with them. 

Transport Falls Down 

His transport, too, has changed 
for the worse. Too many armored 
and motorized divisions have been 
carved up and lost; too many trucks 
have been shot to pieces on the 
roads; far too many oil refineries 
have been bombed. 

So we are now against an army 
the transport of which is very 
largely horse-drawn. 

So the 1944 German soldier on this 
front is always in a precarious state. 
His rations arrive—and they are still 
good—but the deliveries are apt to 
be scrappy and irregular. His mail 
is taking weeks. His ammunition 
certainly does not arrive in sufficient 
quantities. 

Our German soldier is also apt to 
complain that his Wehrmacht might 
have paid more attention to field 
artillery, as the British and Ameri- 
can armies have done. 

The German can take some com- 
fort in the fact that his tanks are 
better than they used to be. But 
this is neutralized by the fact that 
we now have fine anti-tank weapons 
and plenty of them. 

And there can be no comfort in 
the air. It is true that the Germans 
have learned to fight remarkably 
well without air support. But it 
isn’t any fun doing it. 

The Wehrmact was such a fine 
machine in its heyday that it is still 
holding together. It is growing 
shabby in parts; cracks are appear- 
ing; it is growing stale and used up. 
But, despite everything, it still 
works. 

Its machines are not so good and 
its men are not so good. Its train- 
ing periods have been cut down 
drastically. Its generals are not so 





good. 








know that we can beat its best ef- 
forts. So does the German goldier, 
1944 summer model. 


—Reprinted from Transatlantic 
Edition of Daily Mail. 


They’re Truly In 
‘Global Warfare’ 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—To Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Ebel of Bay City, 
Mich, global warfare is a family 
affair. Six of their sons, fighting in 
all three of the services, are scatter- 
ed throughout the world. The seventh 
T/5 Edward Ebel, only recently re- 
turned from Italy, is awaiting as- 
signment at the Eastern Personnel 
Reassignment Center here. 

Among the fighting seven, Edward 
Ebel holds the record for a long 
string of firsts. He was first in the 
services, first overseas and now is 
first to be returned for assignment 
in the States. 

The brothers haven’t shown par- 
tiality to any branch of service. 
S/Sgt. Henry is with the Marine Air 
Corps and Ben is also with the leath- 
ernecks, “somewhere in the Pacific.” 
S/Sgt. is a tail-gunner on a B-17 in 
Italy and Jack is in the Field Artil- 
lery with the invasion forces on the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. Daniel and 
Herman are in the Navy, the former 
in the Aleutians and the latter in 
Brazil. 

The seven brothers have not been 
together since February, 1941. 
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SIOUX FALLS ARMY AIR FIELD, 
S. D.—A pair of 24-year-old techni- 
cal sergeants who were teammates 
against the Japs as radio operator- 
gunners in the Pacific, Thomas Neu- 
bauer and Hyman Marder, are play- 
ing on the same team once more— 
this time with the undefeated base- 
ball forces of the Sioux Falls Army 


AUOUNOIUUOVV RHA ALA cee ctcetcN 
Army Qui 
VUVIUUIVUULU LULL it tA 


1. In the American drive for the 
Philippines whose forces are nearer 
those islands? 


| 

A. Admiral Nimitz’ at Saipan and | 
Guam? 

B. General MacArthur’s at Numfor 
{sland off northwest New Guinea? 

. 7 *. 

2. Two “PW” teams were among 
the first American soldiers landing 
on Salerno. Were these— 

A. Units to look after prisoners of 
war? 

B. Psychological warfare teams? 

C. Pistol-weapon soldiers? 

. * 7 


3. American B-29 Superfortresses 
have twice bombed Japan’s Yawata. 
Is Yawata— 

A. An important Jap naval base? 

B. An air base? 

C. A steel-production center? 

7 . * 


4. “GI” is of course familiar. But 
do you know what the Army term 
“Gl” specifies? 

. . * 

5. A battery commander in Italy 
put through an order to headquar- 
ters: “Send us up 50 number two 
nickels.” Would he get— 

A. Smoke shells with canisters re- 
moved used for propaganda war- 
fare? 

B. Special ceins made to make 
change with the Italians? 

C. Regular HE shells? 

7 . . 


6. A correspondent in Normandy 
ten days ago sent a sentence some- 
thing like this: “ ‘Biscuit-blasted’ 
GIs preceding their ‘sofi-skinned’ 
vehicles into ‘Murphy’ envied the 
‘turkey-shoot’ going on around Car- 
entan.” Can you tell what he 
meant? 

. > * 

7. Geography test. A section of 
Lt. Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth Army 
was fighting in the Era River valley 
in Italy last week. How many of 
these rivers, all associated with mili- 
tary matters, are also in Italy: Arno, 
Marne, Oder, Odon, Po, Tiber, Tigris? 

7 . * 


8. In the first 20 days of their pres- 
ent offensive against Germany Rus- 
sian troops travelled 230 miles. Do 
you know how this compares with 
the speed of the German armies in 
their first 20 days advance of their 
invasion of Russia in 1941? 

A. Twice the German speed? 

B. The same? 

C. Half. 

. 7 

9. What length of roadway would 
you say was covered by an American 
armored division closed up for 
battle? 

A. Two miles? 

B. Seven miles? 

C. Fifteen miles? 

. . * 

10. Sections of the American Army 
are designated as G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, 
G-5, and these are concerned with 
matters of local government of oc- 
cupied territory, supply and evacua- 
tion, training and plans, personnel, 
intelligence. Can you pair up each 


section number with the job it does? 
* om . 





(See Quiz Answers, Page 19) 
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Teammates on Flying Forts In 
Pacific Together in Baseball 


Air Field. ; 

T/Sgt. Tommy Neubauer, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., veteran of 104 missions 
and holder of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and the Air Medal, holds 
down first base for the Army Mar- 
auders, victors in eight straight 
games this season. 

T/Sgt. Whitey Marder, likeable 
Philadelphian with 66 missions to his 
credit, has the Silver Star, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal. He recently took over the 
catcher’s chores to strengthen ma- 
terially the baseball team. 

Both lads know what they’re doing 
on a baseball field. ‘They were both 
proficient enough to be selected on 
the Eleventh Hawaiian Group All- 
Star nine while serving overseas be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. This 
outfit annexed the Hawaiian Division 
championship in 1941. 

Each player has had tryouts with 
major league teams. Neubauer work- 
ed out one spring with the New York 
Giants and Marder trained with the 
Boston Braves. Neubauer played 
with Gloversville and Oneonta of 
the Canadian-American league in 
1936-38. 


“WILSON* 


“Best in the 
World’”’ 


Our fighting equipment is the 
best in the world. It’s the kind 
of equipment America’s fighting 
men expect. When you specify 
“WILSON” sports equipment 
for the men in training—men in 
rest billets—men on deck or 
ashore, you automatically spec- 
ify what thousands of players 
and sporting-goods dealers 














agree is “the best in the world.” 
Wilson's standards of quality in 
materials, design and workman- 
ship are the highest, but even 
under war’s obligations and re- 
strictions we are maintaining 
these standards. Specify “Wil- 
son” and you specify quality— 
all the way. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 





Wilhhon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


rwod 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co.; Inox 
Chicage Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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MEDICS administer blood plasma to a wounded American soldier in France, while another 


wounded man looks on. 


with saving innumerable lives. 


Blood contributions through the American Red Cross are credited 








General Walker Is Proud of 36th; 
26th Is Proud of General Walker 


WASHINGTON—“I have observed 
our soldiers in battle on the Italian 
front over a period of ten months 
and I am convinced that our sol- 
diers are better than the Germans,” 
said Maj. Gen. Fred L. Walker, who 
has returned to the United States 
from Italy, where he commanded 
the 36th Infantry Division. 


In a report to Lieut. Gen. Ben 
Lear, Army Ground Forces, Gen- 
eral Walker declared that our 
soldiers are “more cheerful, more 
confident, better marksmen. After 
having seen our men going through 
the hardships of last winter during 
which they were subjected to almost 
continual rains, mud, cold rations, 
and continual artillery and mortar 
fire, maintaining a cheerfulness far 
superior to the enemy, I feel con- 
fident that they are capable of being 
made into the best soldiers in the 
world.” 

General Walker stopped in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to make his report 
and then left for a short leave be- 
fore reporting to Fort Benning, Ga., 
where he will be Commandant of 
The Infantry School. 

Bitterest Fighting 

The 36th Infantry Division, which 
General Walker commanded, has 
seen some of the bitterest fighting 
of the war. This division made one 
of the toughest amphibious landings 
of the war—under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns at Salerno. They 
were in the fighting at Altavilla, 
made one of the bittest crossings 
of a river in the war—the crossing 
of the Rapido—and fought at Cas- 
sino. They were one of the divisions 
in on the capture of Rome. 

“The 36th Infantry Division is a 
great ouffit and I hated to leave it,” 
declared General Walker. “The pub- 
lic knows the deeds of some of its 
more publicized heroes such as 
Sergts. Charles (Commando) Kelly 
and James Logan and Pvt. William 
J. Crawford, who won the Medal of 
Honor, and Sgt. Manuel Gonzales, 
who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross. But the division has hun- 
dreds of other heroes, real Infantry- 
men who have proved that they’re 
the kind of men you like to soldier 
with.” 

Although an Ohioan himself, Gen- 
eral Walker’s face lit up with pride 
when he talked about the 36th, 
which was the Texas National 
Guard before it was inducted into 
Federal Service in 1940. He as- 
sumed command September 13, 1941. 

Although Selective Service train- 
ees who filled out the division to 
combat strnegth and replacements 
from all over the Nation have given 


it an All-American flavor, General 
Walker says the citizens still regard 
it as their own. 


He 
Italy 


was notified before he left 
that Texas Highway 36 has 
been renamed “36th Division High- 
way” and that plans are going 
forward to erect a monument to 
the division on that highway near 
Temple, Texas. 
“Had What It Took” 
General Walker was not an eye 





ITALY—With bayonets fixed, 
eyes right and two flags fiying, 
tired soldiers of the veteran 36th 
Division said farewell to Maj. 
Gen. Fred L. Walker—passing 
before him in voluntary review. 

The 36th hadn't staged a re- 
view for over two years. The 
men were worn and tired and 
haggard from over a month's 
fighting and a 250-mile chase of 
German troops. 

They wanted to say good-bye. 
They cropped the grass, shined 
up worn and battered equipment 
and stood thousands strong in the 
sunlight across the dusty fields. 

The general’s-voice was husky 
when he thanked his fighting men. 
He didn’t want to leave them. 
They didn't want to lose their old 
man. 

It wasn’t a Broadway parade. 
It was staged over a battle-field 
they had won the hard way. They 
were not parade soldiers but tired, 
fighting men. , 

But there was pride in their 
stride, in their sharp _ salute. 
Their “Eyes Right” paid General 
Walker their highest tribute as 
they looked squarely at the leader 
they had learned to love the hard 
way. 





witness to Sergeant Kelly’s feats 
which won for him the Medal of 
Honor but he visited the Mayor’s 
house in Altavilla—the scene of 
Kelly’s exploit—after the Germans 
had been pushed out of the city. 
“The third story window from 
which Kelly dropped mortar shells 
as grenades on the advancing Ger- 
mans was about 70 feet above the 
ground with a deep ravine below 
that,” he said. “From there it was 
easy to make the shells fall on the 
point so that they would detonate.” 
“The 36th Infantry Division has 
suffered heavy casualties several 
times,” he continued. “But our men 
have had what it took to come back 





and give it back to the Germans in 





kind. Although we've seen less days 
of action than some of the other 
divisions, we’ve seen the toughest 
kind of action of all, storming a 
well-fortified beach and rivers.” 

General Walker is proud of a let- 
ter received, just before he left 
Rome, from Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
in which the Fifth Army commander 
said in part: 

“My heartiest congratulations on 
your new appointment. I am de- 
lighted that The Infantry School 
will have such a. skilled com- 
mandant. 

“The Fifth Army regrets the loss 
of one of its veteran commanders 
but realizes the importance of the 
role you are to play in the training 
of Infantry for future battles. 

“At this time I wish to express 
my very best wishes for every suc- 
cess as commandant of The Infan- 
try School as well as to extend my 
congratulations for the superior 
job which you performed as com- 
mander of the 36th.” 

General Walker was honored with 
a dinner at Rome just before leav- 
ing there when a new song, singing 
the glory of the division, was intro- 
duced by one of the band members, 
Sgt. John Forte. John Forte also 
composed “Viva Roma,” a song 
which the general said had become 
very popular in Italy 

Just before the big push started 
in Italy in May, General Walker 
told the members of his division 
that they were being held in re- 
serve, “But when you are com- 
mitted, the eyes of the world will 
be upon you.” 

Sergeant Forte borrowed the ex- 
pression to name his song, “The 
Eyes of the World Are Upon You, 
36th,” which ended with: 

“Cheers to the men of the 36th 

Theirs is the spirit that’s never 

been licked 

To the man who led her 

From Salerno to Rome, 

Major General Fred L. Walker.” 





General Gets Command 


In Hawaiian Islands 

VU. S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS— 
Honolulu—Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Smith, 
who commanded victorious American 
Army forces in both Makin and Sai- 
pan Islands invasions, has just been 
named to command an Infantry di- 
vision in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Announcement of General Smith’s 
appointment was made by Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, chief of Amer- 
ican Army forces in the Central 
Pacific area, 


WASHINGTON—The Army is us- 
ing dogs to locate the deadly anti- 
personnel mines and booby traps 
set by the enemy, the War Depart- 
ment revealed. 

The dogs who do this dangerous 
work are known as M-Dogs, the 
elite of thee K-9 Corps. These 
canine specialists locate mine fields, 
lead the way around them or point 
a safe path through them when it 
is impractical or impossible to by- 
pass the mine field. They also in- 
dicate areas that are free of the 
death-dealing devices. As soon as 
M-Dogs locate mines or booby traps, 
the explosive devices are either re- 


moved or deactivated. and the 
cleared areas marked with tape. 
The Quartermaster Corps de- 


veloped this mine-detecting method 
and began a year ago training dogs 
of its K-9 Corps for the work. 
Following the regular basic dog 
training, specialized training makes 
expert land-mine hunters out of the 
War Dogs. They are considered 
fully trained when they can carry 
out their mission over all kinds of 
terrain and in all sorts of weather. 
They have found and indicated to 
their masters the presence of mines 
that have been buried for weeks. 
They are especially proficient at in- 
dicating the presence of non-metallic 
mines, which defy the best of me- 
chanical detectors. 
Secret Method 

Actual training methods cannot 
be disclosed, but it can be revealed 
that the inherent ability of a dog to 
detect buried objects is developed to 
a high degree and that he is taught 
to concentrate on discovering cer- 
tain types of objects, to wit, con- 
cealed mines. These include both 
the metallic and non-metallic, trip 
wires, and booby traps. When 
trained, the dog cannot be induced 
to advance over any type mine or 
or trap. 

The M-Dog works on a six-foot 
leash. When he discovers the pres- 
ence of a mine or booby trap, he 
signals his find to his handler when 
at a distance of one to four yards 
from the concealed device. Each 
animal, however, invariably alerts 
at approximately the same distance 
each time, enabling the handler 
quickly to find and mark the exact 
spot of concealment. 

Dogs are chosen for this type of 
training according to qualifications, 
rather than breeds. Different breeds 
are utilized but the animal must 


Elite of K-9 Corps 
Spot Mines and Traps 


be of medium size, weighing from 
45 to 65 pounds, be high in intellk 
gence, willing to work, of quiet 
nature, and not easily distracted. 
As in other K-9 Corps units, M. 
Dogs train and work with the same 
soldier, the pair working as a unit 
since ** is essential that each han. 
dler thoroughly know his dog and 
be able to “read” -his every action, 
In the event a handler is replaced, 
about two weeks of indoctrination 
are required before the pair be 
comes a capable working team, 


Flak Suits Save 
Lives Of Airmen 


WASHINGTON—Flak suits now 
supplied as standard equipment for 
American airmen overseas have 
greatly reduced the incidence of se. 
rious injury among combat crews, 
and in the opinion of fliers and flight 
surgeons alike are saving many lives, 
the War Department announces. 

These conclusions are embodied in 
a report received by Maj. Gen. David 
N. W. Grant, U. S. Army, the Air 
Surgeon, from Brig. Gen. Malcolm 
C. Grow, U. S. Army, Surgeon of the 
United States Strategic Air Forces 
in Europe and originator of the flak 
suit. ‘ 

As a result of early experience 
with this type of body armor, de 
signed to protect vital areas of the 
body against the hail of lead and 
steel encountered in combat, addi- 
tional protection is being devised in 
the form of flak shawls, blankets and 
curtains now in process of develop. 
ment. Research and experiments in 
this domain are being carried on by 
the AAF Materiel Command at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, the 
Proving Ground Command at Elgin 
Field, Florida, the Tactical Center at 
Orlando, Florida, and by the Army 
Ordnance Department at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland, and else 
where. 








Negro Toops in Invasion 
SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, Als 
LIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCES~ 
American Negro soldiers, now consti- 
tuting nine per cent of U. S. troops 
in Normandy, are contributing gen- 
erously to the Allied effort. Before 
D-Day, troops of color made up eight 
per cent of the American Forces in 
the European Theater of Opera 





tions. 





Up Front With Mauldin 























be obtained for 25¢ postpaid. 


“I see comp’ny E got th’ new style gas mask.” 


“Star Spangled Banter,” a 48-page book containing 165 Mauldin cartoons ma 
Send coin or stamps to Army Times, Wachingtoh 


Daily News Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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—Signal Corps Photo 


OCCUPYING an apparently deserted Jap bivouac area in 
the South Pacific Area, a patrol of ‘the 93rd Div. (colored), 
ran into a superior Japanese force and was attacked. Here's 
one of the colored soldiers firing from a prone position from 
just outside this Jap leanto. Legs in foreground belong to 


another American soldier. 





GE to Produce Jet- 


Propulsion 


SCHNECTADY, N. Y.—The Gen- 
eral Electric Company announced 
this week that 600,000 feet of floor 
space, built two years ago to make 
war equipment no longer called for, 
was being converted for the produc- 
tion of jet-propulsion turbines. 


Also it said that its specifications 
for the jet-propulsion engines were 
being turned over to “a large manu- 
facturer of aircraft engines,” since 
its own capacity was not equal to 
the War Department’s production 
schedules, 

Jet-Planes Coming? 

No statement has been made by 
the Air Force officials but it is be- 
lieved that this is substantiation for 
the belief that jet-propulsion planes 
will be produced in large numbers 
to be used for special purposes in 
the combat theaters. 

It is known that the Thompson- 
Houston Company, British affiliates 
of General Electric, have jet-propul- 
sion turbines in production, but no 
information is available as to num- 
bers. 

Airplaine manufacturers assert that 
it takes at least ten years to perfect 
a new type of aircraft engine. As 
against this it is pointed out that 
Flight Commander Frank Whipple, 
the inventor of the turbine so far 
utilized in United States, has been 
experimenting with the jet-propul- 
sion principle for some ten years. 

While the performance of the jet- 
propulsion plane has been kept well 
under cover, it is known that it has 
been tested in the California desert 
by Robert M. Stanley, Bell Aircraft’s 
chief test pilot and also by Jack 
Woolans, another Bell test pilot. The 
tests have shown new efficiencies at 
altitudes at which propellers begin 
to lose their effect. 

Uses Any Hydrocarbons 

The tests have shown that the 
jet-turbine at its highest efficiency 
produces three horsepower per pound 
of its own weight, as against one 
horsepower per pound In a recipro- 
cating engine. Hence a jet-propul- 
sion engine of the same weight will 

roduce approximately only 350 

orsepower. The difference in weight 
could be utilized for fuel or arma- 
ment. While the new-type turbine 
requires considerably more fuel per 
mile, it can use almost any type of 
hydrocarbon, and hence would ease 
the demand for high-octane gas. Its 
fuel efficiencies are said to increase 
with its speed. 





THE Allies’ first woman war pris- 


oner, a sniper known as Myra, who’ 


was captured in civilian clothes in 
northern France, has been sent to 
an internment camp for enemy aliens 


Turbines 


Harry A. Winne, engineering vice 
president of General Electric, said 
that in the substratosphere the 
propellorless jet-turbine works better 
than an airplane propellor because 
the air resistance in the plane is 
less and the jet-powered plane does 
not nave to nave air to push against 
—the jet of gases moves in one di- 
rection and the inevitable reaction 
pushes the plane in the opposite 
direction, 

There has been some suggestion 
that the new-type plane with its 
terrific speed, said to be up to 600 
miles per hour, might be used against 
German robot-rockets. General opin- 
ion, however, suggests that it is 
more likely to be utilized as a high- 
speed, high-altitude fighter or ob- 
servation plane which by its speed 
and maneuverability would escape 
enemy antiaircraft attack. 


CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Chap- 
lains in 40 chapel services on the 
post Sunday will commemorate the 


169th anniversary of the founding 
of the Chaplain Service in the 
United States Army, it is announced 
by Chaplain (Major) Edward J. 
Mattson, Chief of Chaplains. 

Other plans for the celebration of 
the event, which took place on July 
29, 1775, will be the showing of the 
picture, “For God and Country,” 
Friday and Saturday at the post 
theatres and in the Tullahoma | 
theatres, it is stated. All chaplains 
located on the Post whether con- | 


} 





Is Father Duffy { 
Of World War Ii 


WASHINGTON—Chaplain (Cap- 
tain Albert John Hoffman, called 
by the men of the 34th Infantry 
Division “the Father Duffy of this 
war,” is the Army’s most decor- 
ated chaplain. Chaplain Hoffman, 
who lost a leg in Italy, holds the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Silver Star and the Purple Heart. 


BE 3 PES pt: fs ee eh ey 
nected with the office of chief of 
chaplains, or assigned to the many 
separate units located here, are co- 
operating in this commemoration. 


Ever since the one chaplain went 
on the payroll of the Continental 
Army there have been chaplains in 
the Army. The first death among 
them occurred in the Mexican War. 
In the war of the States, regimental 
chapiains were authorized in the 
Protestant and Catholic faiths and 
Robbis' from the Jewish faith au- 
thorized. 

23 Die in Service 

In World War I, the Army com- 
missioned 2,363 chaplains, including 
57 Negroes. Of this group 23 died 
in the service, 277 were wounded 
and 59 received decorations from the 
United States or allied governments. 

Applicants for the position of 
chaplain must be endorsed by their 
churches and then accepted by the 
Army, after which they attend a 
five-week course at Harvard Univer- 
sity, taking everything in_ basic 
training as given a soldier, except 
the use of firearms. 





As he gets oriented to the Army, 





Up Front With Mauldin 
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“Don't hurry for me, son. 





on the Isle Of Man, 


interest in 


I like to see young men take an 
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Army Chaplain Service 
169 Years Old Today 


the former clergyman is ,y.ven a 
refresher course in pastoral work, 
and in the slightly different duties 


| he is to meet in the Army. 


81 Given Awards 

The rigorous physical conditioning 
required of all officers has been 
given the 7,504 chaplaing that are 
now in the Army, and that they 
have met the standards of their 
ideals is shown by the 81 awards 
given to them by theatre com- 
manders. Three Distinguished Ser- 
vice Crosses, have been awarded, 
three Croix de Guerre, 26 Silver 
Stars, 15 Legion of Merit, 39 Purple 
Heart medals, and four Soldier’s 
Medals. 

Records show that casualties in 
the Air Force and in the Infantry 
are the only two that exceed those 
in the chaplain service. So far 19 
have been killed in battle in this 
war, one is missing in action, 31 
have died or been killed by accident, 
19 have been wounded, 33 captured. 


Accordeonist Now 
Stripteases Cans 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—House- 
wives who think the salvaging of 
tin cans in their kitchen is quite 
a job should have a talk with 
Pvt. Ruth N. McLarry, Camp Up- 
ton’s ninth WAC of the week, who 
salvages tin cans a carload at a 
time. 

She directs details of men who 
handle the salvaging of tons of 
waste paper, carloads of tin cans, 
worn out tentage, scrap metal, 
used oil, anything, as a matter of 
fact, that can be used again, fixed 
up and used some more, or taken 
apart and used for something else. 

In civilian life Private McLarry 
was in show business, doing a turn 
with an accordion and as a dancer 
in the A.B. Marcus Revue, which 
toured the country for several 
years. 

CAMP ELLIS, I1l.—Capt. Wilbur C. 
Bechtold, Jr., son of Col. Wilbur C. 
Bechtold, camp executive officer, 
was recently awarded the Distingu- 
ished Flying Cross “for extraordinary 
achievement in aerial flight as pilot 
of a B-24 type aircraft,” in the Ital- 











ian theater of operations. 





Your Own Serial Number Stamp with Ink Pad 





The safest, easiest way to 
mark laundry and clothes! 
Guaranteed not to wash 
off! Genuine enamel han- 
die stamp with SPONGE 
RUBBER BASE to. give 
perfect impression! Prints 
clearly initial and last four 
figures of serial number 
in letters '/2 inch high. 
indelible ink impregnated 





| special delivery air mail. 


Special Prices on Quantity Orders 


100 sets or more............ 50c set markings, eliminates mess 
Oe GPR sisiviensicesccncincecssses 55¢ set of re-inking. Both sent 
ff 2 fee 65¢ set postpaid anywhere for... 
Any quantity shipped within 4 days. For 


quick action—-send list and remittance. by 


pad, good for over 1500 


ONLY 75 SET 








BRANDT MFG. CO., 54 W. 21 ST., . Y. ¢. 10 














Special Military Rates (! Yr.) 


Army Times ........... $2.00 
....Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
ce AMOFICAN  ..cccceenee 2.00 


Army & Navy Jnl... 4.00 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special Military Rates 


For Men and Women in 


For Army and Navy Units 
In U.S. and Overseas 


TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 


the Service 








ARN SL (to units) 6.00 


.... Newsweek 
Our ARMY cscccsccsseee 


Readers Digest........ 


sp IAD. sussicccnesnanioonns 
= een 


Other_Peputer_Publicett 


* Baseball 


. Popular Photog....... 
... Popular 





their work 





..Atlantie Monthly..., 3.50 
vBlue Book ........000. 2.00 





— ee 
a en P| 
....Downbeat 3.00 
veeeFOPEUMO Locecceseeeseseseeee 6.00 
..Ladies Home Journ. 1.50 
..Liberty 1.75 
ER ainnonniniin 





Life 


..Magatine Digest... 2.00 


Movie Life ......... 





Movies ........ 
Movie Star Parade. 
Personal Romances 


Redbook ... ones 
Sat. Eve. Post.......... 


Sessssess 


Yank 


on 


Aero Digest ...........$ 


338 


"Field & Stream....... 


Flying & Pop. Avn. 4.00 
..Harpers Magazine....4.00 
...MeCall's 


1.50 


..Minicam 





...Popular Mechanics.. 2.50 
3. 
Science...... 2. 
pM susciiahimsniiiaanns Oe 
.. Silver. Screen ........... 
Screenland .... 
True Detect. Myst. 
SS ee 
Western Story... 


e3essses 


kf 





overseas by first class mall.) 


Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to Army personnel*at home 
addresses or wherever you are stationed in 
ar S. or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 

| 











TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 





We are authorized representatives for EVERY 
MAGAZINE published. We specialize in Unit 
Orders for magazines for Day Rooms and 
Recreation Rooms, Service Clubs, etc. Send 
us your order. Your requirements will be 
filled at the lowest possible rates. 


We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
and everywhere when change of station is made. 





SHEPARD W. DAVIS 7-29 


Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


ENCLOSED IS $ for which 
please send the magazines checked: 


BEATE ccccezecscscssecesetenscsnsoenstrescsesstenenenensetittins - 
ID cescscsessessscsrensereensseenngggansecentnnneinaii 
TRIG cagesecsrmnsnspeenenrersnenenen 


Use separate sheet of paper if necessary 
— CATALOG ON REQUEST — 





(Subscriptions te News Week and Time are sent 
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—Signal Corps Phote 


SPANKING machine contraption is being used by the Military 
Police in training at Fort Custer, Mich., to teach trigger 
squeeze. It's working is very simple. If the soldier pulls in- 
stead of squeezing, trigger releases a skats-wheel, tripping 
a hammer. This pulls a wheel which drops a weight into a 
box, releasing a spring, causing the crude but effective 


paddle in right foreground to 





the seat of the erring soldier's pants. 


make a thudding contact with 





Nazis-Japs Won’t Quit, Must 


Be Crushed, Asserts Stimson 


WASHINGTON — That Germany 
and Japan will collapse only when 
it ia “physically and unmistakably” 
brought home to them that they are 
about to be completely smashed, and 
that “America and 
gear every resource in men and 
equipment in a final, unremitting as- 
sault on land, sea and in the air” 
to bring this about, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson said in a broad- 
east reviewing his recent inspection 
of the battle fronts. 


“While Germany has been shaken 
and ‘shot through with doubts’ by 
the three-sided Allied attacks in Eu- 
rope, there is no collapse in sight 
and no excuse for relaxing on the 


‘War Purpose’ Land 
To Be Sold To 


Small Purchasers 


WASHINGTON—Large acreage of 
land which the government acquired 
for war purposes and which will not 
be needed when hostilities end are 
to be sold in family-size parcels and 
to farm purchasers who will culti- 
vate the land themselves, according 
to W. L. Clayton, Surplus War 
Property Administrator. 

Making public an outline of pol- 
icies to be followed on real estate 





other than industrial properties, 
Mr. Clayton set forth these ob- 
Jectives: 


To sell ag promptly as possible 
at current values without undue 
disruption of the market. Sales to 
be outright, with government “re- 
eapture” only if national defense 
requires it. To give former owners 
an opportunity to repurchase their 
land at current market values. To 
avoid sales to speculators or persons 
lanning to combine small tracts in 
ge ones for speculative purposes. 
Mr. Clayton said all land would be 
praised by experienced and dis- 
terested men, usually from the 
1 community, Agricultural and 
wy rural land may be replotted 
ito economic units, but it is not 
ned that eity or suburban land 

ld be thus treated. 


its Allies must | 


home front,” said Mr. Stimson. 

The Allied armies, Mr. Stimson de- 
clared, are applying “the grinding 
pressure of superior power” upon 
| the Nazis. 


Therefore, he appealed, the only 
“sure strategy” for finishing the war 
| with “finality and speed” is for every 
| resource of the United States and 
our Allies to be bent to winning the 
|}war. The men on the fighting 
| fronts, “imbued with one dominant 
| thought,” are eager to dispatch the 
Germans; that also must be the 
“guiding thought,” he asserted, of 
“everyone behind the lines.” 

The Secretary told of the fighting 
|men he had seen on the battlefield; 
| of those he had met, grievously hurt 
though still courageous in the hos- 
pitals; of graves he had seen on for- 
eign soil. : 

“It is inconceivable,” he asserted, 
“that any one of us can fail those 
splendid men.” 





Cornell Planning For 
Veterans’ Readjustment 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Cornell University 
has under way extensive plans to 
accommodate returning servicemen 
while continuing regular instruc- 
tional programs. 

Recommendations for the readjust- 
ment era, such as the appointment 
of a director of ex-service personnel, 
offering degree, non-degree and re- 
fresher courses when desired, and 
close attention to medical care and 
educational adjustment of veterans 
already has been approved by the 
faculty. 

The Morale Services Division of 
the Army Services Forces estimate 
a 7 per cent return of men will in- 
crease normal college enrollments 
by two-fifths. Cornell’s enrollment 
in 1917-18 was 4082, while in 1919-20 
these figures jumped to 5,765, a gain 
of 41 per cent. 

Placement of returned servicemen 
in these institutions of learning is 
already starting and the feeling is 
current they will increase over a 





long period, according te University 
officials. 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment has issued an emergency ap- 
peal to workers and employers in 
the heavy truck industry to step-up 
their war production immediately in 
view of the fact that “heavy trucks 
have become a Number One item of 
military importance on a parity or 
urgency with the B-29 Bombers and 
the Heavy Artillery.” 

The appeal for increased produc- 
tion followed a three-day conference 
of representatives of the truck in- 


_| dustry with Lt. Gen. Brehon Somer- 


vell, U. S. Army, commanding gern- 
eral, Army Service Forces; Charles 
E. Wilson, vice chairman of the War 
Production Board, and other produc- 
tion officials and Army officers, at 
which General Somervell warned 
that “the 1944 truck program will 
fall short of requirements by more 
than 80,000 trucks unless immediate 
action is taken.” 


“Eighty thousand vehicles urgent- 
ly required by the Army, the Air 
Corps, the Navy and our Allies will 
be missing at the most crucial stage 
of our conflict unless production is 
stepped up,” General Somervell ex- 
plained. 

Assurance that they will put their 





Budweiser Keeps 
Up Record Output 
To Supply Troops 


ST. LOUIS.—J. J. Carroll, vice- 
president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
announces there will be no let-up in 
this company’s schedule for supply- 
ing Budweiser to uniformed men of 
the Army and Navy, both overseas 
and at home. 

This means that if shipments con- 
tinue on the same scale as they have 
been for the last 17 months, the tot- 
als will be of great magnitude. Singe 
the beginning of 1943, the military 
score of Budweiser has been 7,604,- 
144 cartons of 24 bottles each, or a 
total of 182,499,456 bottles or cans, 
plus 169,919 barrels, for a total of 
61,870,840 glasses of draught beer. 

The present monthly schedule calls 
for 250,000 cartons of 24 cans each 
delivered to ports of embarkation 
designated by the Army and Navy for 
shipment overseas, and 250,000 car- 
tons of bottled Budweiser and 10,000 
barrels for post exchanges and can- 
teens in this country. 

“With so large a share of our pro- 
duction reserved for military pur- 
poses, it is only natural sales have 
been cut on the home front, but the 
publie has been very fine about it 
all,” said Mr. Carroll. 


Shell Sizzles, 
Saves Britches 


WASHINGTON—A cowboy boot- 
maker who found GI shoes “plenty 
good enough” for months of Infantry 
combat in Sicily and Italy has re- 
turned to this country from Anzio, 
where he saw the beginning of the 
push on Rome, 


8/Sergt. Robert E. Lee, of Midland, 
Tex., served with a light mortar 
crew in the invasion of Sicly, later 
went to Italy four days after Salerno 
and was at Anzio when he was with- 
drawn from the fighting. His story 
was told in a War Department re- 
lease. 


“The closest I come to gittin’ hit 
was when a piece of shell went by 
me 0 fast it burnt my leg but didn’t 
cut my britches,” he said. 


ISC Is Presented 
To Hero’s Mother 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Formal 
presentation of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, awarded postumously 
to Cpl. Joseph D. White for heroism 
which resulted in his death in action 
in New Georgia; Solomon Islands, 
was made by Col. E. C. Rose, camp 
commander, to the hero’s mother, 
Mrs. Hattie E. White, Jacksonville, 
at a retreat ceremony here. 

Corporal White’s citation describ- 
ed the “extraordinary heroism” in 
the action which cost his life on 
August 4, 1943, preceding capture of 











Munda airfield. 


Heavy Truck Industry 
Urged To ‘Speed Up’ 


heavy truck production into higher 
gear were received from the indus- 
trial representatives after General 
Somervell outlined the irreplaceable 
part.trucks are playing in winning 
the war on all the global battle 
fronts. 

General Somervell stated that all 
components of the truck industry 
have been placed on the national 
urgency list of “must” programs al- 
lowed the highest priority for labor 
referral through the USES, 


Quit War, Ask; 
Nazi Generals 


MOSCOW—Declaring that G 
many has been brought to the v 
of chaos by “the adventurist polit 
cal and strategic leadership of Ads 
Hitler,” 16 captured German g 
erals appeal to the generals 
officers of the Wehrmacht to br 
decisively with Hitler and the otheg) 
Nazi leaders and refuse to carry ouf)) 
their orders so the war may 
brought to a quick end, averting 
ther futile bloodshed. 

The 13-page handwritten statem 
was published in all Soviet n 





papers. 





Two-Man Rat Commando Team 
Outwits New Britain Rodents 


U. S. ARMY FORCES ON NEW 
NEW BRITAIN—Sagt. Stephen Jurk- 
ovich, of Hailsboro, N. Y., and Pfc. 
Charles Whitt, of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va., built a rat trap—but not for 
the world to beat a path to their 
door. 

Their idea wag to prevent mon- 
strous New Britain rats from beat- 
ing a path through their tent. 

When American infantry forces 
pitched tents on this jungle-covered 
island, Sergeant Jurkovich and Pri- 
vate Whitt found their area already 
occupied by rats. To exterminate the 
pests, the soldiers were appointed as 
a two-man rat commando team, 


Commercial traps not being avail- 
able ate the time, it was necessary 
to employ home-made strategem. A 
used ration can, half filled with wa- 
ter, was sunk into the ground. 


This device failed to work. New 
Britain’s more intelligent rats could 
not be persuaded to jump into the 
liquid trap. 


To remedy this defect, Whitt bal- 
anced on the edge of the can a piece 
of tin about two inches wide and 
a foot long. When the rat walked 
out on the tin runway to nibble the 
cheese, its weight would push the 
tin down, spilling the rodent into 
the water. 

For a while thereafter Whitt found 
a number of rats in the trap. A few 
days later, however, the total began 
to dwindle. 

A careful investigation by Jurko- 
vich disclosed the rats were follow- 





Gen. Briggs Visits Sill 


FORT SILL, Okla. — Brig. Gen. 
Raymond W. Briggs, retired, who 
commanded one of the early day 
units of the Field Artillery School, 
celebrated his 66th birthday here re- 
cently, on the 33rd anniversary of 
the school. General Briggs is now 
commandant of the St. Thomas Mill- 
tary Academy at St. Paul. 


ing the “buddy system”—one rati] 
stood on one end of the tin rummy,” 
while the other walked out to gegr 
the cheese. 

Not to be outwitted by a few rat 
Jurkovich and Whitt improvised 
super box trap with a spring doo 
which thus far has kept the r 
fooled. They now catch from 2 t 
50 rats each night. 


. 


the conclusion that New Britain rat 
are the smartest in the world, s 


Truk, which are reputed to kill cats, 


Nazi Mine Blast 
Perforates Him 


WASHINGTON—Ssgt. William 
Kern, R. F. D. 2, Huntingdon, Pa, 
wears the Purple Heart, not for one 
wound, but for 34 of them received 
simultaneously when a German anti 
personnel mine exploded 15 feet 
from him near Cassino, Italy. 

Sergeant Kern is back in this 
country after fighting with the 1st 
Armored Division in Tunisia and 
Italy. His story was released by the 
War Department. 

“Most of the wounds were small,” 
he explained, “but it was bad enough 
to keep me in a hospital for 50 days 
before I could go back to my outfit, 

“It happened like this: I was sec 
ond in command of a night patrol 
and we went out about 300 yards in 
front of our main lines. We were 
moving along carefully when an 
other feliow stepped on this mine, 
It killed him and knocked me un. 
conscious. When I came to I started 
yelling for my buddy, but he was 
dead, too. 

“Boy, I felt pretty bad. I hurt all 
over. I knew I was hurt badly. The 
ald men came up and got me out 
shortly and they found 34 bits of 
that size in various parts of my 
body.” 











oat y e 


TACTICAL airpower during D-Day on the Normandy Coast 





was employed to a degree never before used in history, and 
the huge bombs shattered Nazi reinforcements. Here, two 





American soldiers inspect the 


damage done by Allied bombs 


to one of the big German gun emplacements at Pont d’'Hoa 


The rat commandos have come tem 


passing by far the giant rodents on | 
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Shown Why 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—They can't | 
carry weapons, or fire them. They | 
are not allowed to fight. But the | 
chaplains of this war are front-line 

men... their stations the Battalion | 
First Aid Station, their lives in dan- | 
ger from shell and gun fire and gre- | 
nade. | 
Fifty chaplains from 20 Army, 
tamps attending the five-day Chap- 

lains’ Field* Training Conference for 

the Seventh Service Command, 

learned the problems chaplains over- 

geas face on the battlefield, and of 

the soldier-needs which chaplains 

should be able to meet. | 
Battlefield duties and problems | 
were dramatized for them through | 
}demonstrations, training films, and | 
actual field work ... for chaplains | 
overseas crawl under enemy fire. . 
march the long marches. They must | 
train as soldiers train—-keep them- 
elves physically fit. And—because 
they are unarmed—they must know | 
the rules of self-protection, the prin- | 
ciples of map reading and of first | 
tid, for they may be called upon to 

assist the first aid man in the care) 
of the wounded, or to reassure 4@ 

wounded man as to the care he is | 
receiving. 

They may be needed to carry lit- | 
ters, or to locate positions, as well) 
as to minister to the wounded, com- | 
fort the dying, tabulate and take | 
care of the effects of the dead, even | 
on occasion—to bury the dead in 

carefully marked graves. | 
The Chaplains’ Field Training Con- | 


TAUGHT TO SAVE LIVES 
Chaplains Work Under Fire 


Must Be Battle-Wise 


-|a teacher of languages at Quito Uni-| 
iversity in Ecuador to the rank of| 


Parts from Junk | 
Heaps Serve For 
‘"Pee-Wee’ Radio 


HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA CA- 
NAL DEPARTMENT—Sergt. Donald 
Develder of Rochester, N. Y., mem- 
ber of a mobile chronograph crew 
in the Panama Coast Artillery Com- 


mand, spent fruitless months in 
search of a radio. 
Finally Sergeant Develder took 


matters into his own hands and has 
come up with a three-pound pee- 
wee radio, no larger than the palm} 
of his hand, which he claims is the 
smallest receiving set in Panama. 

It is a two-tube affair, six inches 
wide, six inches long and three 
inches deep. Eight quarter-inch 
holes were bored through the panel 
to let the sound come through. And 
it plays. | 

Sergeant Deyelder fashioned the | 
set out of a piece of discarded ply- | 
wood and spare parts retrieved from | 
junk heaps. 

Plugged into a wall socket, with | 
a midget aerial trailing down De-| 
velder’s footlocker, the pee-wee set 
can tune in the Armed Forces Radio 
station here and other Panama wave 
lengths. 


Joe Needs These . 
Jackets So Firms 


Told to Get Busy 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment has issued mandatory orders 
to six clothing manufacturers to pro- | 
duce wool field jackets for troops 
operating in the European invasion, | 
the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, 
Undersecretary of War, announces. 

Action was taken under Section 9/| 
of the Selective Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, after the six concerns 
had refused to accept their fair share | 
of an urgently needed requirement 
for 4,600,000 of these jackets. 

The jackets in question are a new 














Chaplain 


Myers, Camp Carson Post Chaplain 
and conference executive officer, to 
provide training for field and com- 


bat duty. desi 
: ° sign requested by General Eisen- 
Most of the sessions were field| jower and are based on the needs of 
exercises, under the direction of 


troops operating in the European 
theater. They are a serviceable gar- 
ment designed for soldiers in action 
in the field. 

The jackets are made in such a 
way that all buttons are concealed 
or covered so that they cannot be 
torn off by catching on brush or 
other obstacles when the soldier is 
crawling on the ground or climbing 
through debris. They have a spe- 
cially designed sleeve which makes 
possible a greater freedom of action 
for a soldier’s arms than has been 
possible in any previous woolen bat- 
tle garment. 


Maj. Kenneth D. Kolstedt of the 90th 
Infantry, which stressed chaplain 
recognition of, and adaptability to 
meet adequately battlefield emer- | 
gencies. 


Taught Languages 
Year Ago But Now 
He’s Student Joe 


OGDEN, Utah.—From a position as 








private first-class in the U. S. Army, | 
is quite a change to take place in| 
the period of one year. This is the | 
experience of Pfc. Henry Anderson | 
who ts now Stationed at the fan 
Army Service Forces Depot here. 
Anderson was born in Germany 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—-Bri¢ 
Floyd L. Parks this week 


Gen. 
assumed 


and came to the United States for| command of the 69th Infantry Divi- 
the first time in 1941. Prior to his| sion here, replacing Maj. Gen. 
entrance into this country he lived| Charles L. Bolte, who has left the 


and studied in many parts of the | division for a new assignment. 
world. He is a graduate of the Uni- | 


versity of London, attended school 


169th since its activation at Camp 


~y France and Switzerland, lived in | Shelby, May 15, 1943, while General 
Luzon, (Philippine Islands), and ; i . ee 

, , | Parks has served as assistant division 
Canada, and, immediately prior to 


|sued a warning 


Brig. Gen. Floy 
Now Heads 69th at Shelby 


General Bolte had commanded the 
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In De-Official Guide 


Uncle Sugar Described. 


HEADQUARTERS C.-B.-I. AIR 
SERVICE COMMAND—The _ most 
rugged “sweating out” job in CBI- 


land was finished recently. It con-| 


1 








GETTING READY 
Scans Guide to U. S. 


cerned the “Rotation Plan,” whereby | 


military personnel that served two 
years or more in the Theater would 
be eligible for return to the United 
States on a furlough basis. 


At a ceremony sending away the| 


“two year wonders,” Capt. Edward 
A. Bartolina, of Henrietta, Okla., is- 
in serious voice 
about the regulations that would be 
enforced in Uncle Sugar—and then 
passed out the “De-Official Guide” 
containing the humorous regulations 
with explanation that “De-Official 
Guide” was compiled expressly to 
enlighten the way in an ancient land 


where cars are driven on the “right” | 


, “Set ’em up again, Joe” is not met 
| with “Nai mollem, sah’b,” and where 

“Neck, chicken?” is not a Sunday 
gripe in the messhall. Rules included 
| the following: 


As your ship sails through a 
bottle-neck channel, a large chunk 
| of faded green metal with a twelve- 
| foot torch at the top looms. -Ap- 
proaching closer, it reveals itself as 
| Something seen in miniature on the 
| back of a two-bit piece. On this one 
| occasion, the ARs will-be waived if 
your emotions stir you to a rigid 
| salute. 

Barracks bags are NOT to be 
dropped in the bay. You are now 
| back in the Zone of the Interior and 
|GI equipment is no longer ex- 
| pandable. 

All the bronze stars won on 
| Queensway and now attached to the 
Theater ribbon are to be polished 
to a high degree for publie admira- 
tion. 

EMs who have won recognition for 
chiseling a tonga-wallah out of twe 
(2) Annas will abide by meters 
found on the right-hand side of 
taxis. This applies particularly 
Delhi commandoes. 

For those who have suffered cobra 
bites, jungle fever, and Jing Boa 
| delirium, special concessions are 
| offered. They may whistle long and 
| shrillingly after blondes with ac- 
| centuated front-porches. 

Right arms are not to be camou- 
flaged in slings. It will be presum- 
ably safe to salute every third pass- 
er-by. 

Uniform decorations will be worn 
as prescribed—except for those who 
have sufficient funds from the siege 
of galloping cubes to afford the rib- 
bons exhibited in domestic P-Exs. 

The recoil of inner-spring mat- 
tresses in hotels will effect a strange 
feeling. Don’t be alarmed. 

Four-Anna pieces will not operate 
in cigarette machines. Your bearer 
will be glad to hold them for your 
return. 








Drafted At Home 


FORT SILL, Okla.—A veteran of 


side of the road, where steak has | 
never been convicted of collusion | 
with the bullock cart, where the 


“boys” are either too young or too 
old and girls are plentiful, where 


dL. Parks 


bi 


ference was conceived and planned | coming to the United States, was a| 


commander itor the same period. 


by Chaplain Earl D. Weed, Chief of 
the Chaplains’ Branch, Seventh Serv- 
ice Command, Director of the Con- 


Soon after his arrival in the Unit- 


University teacher in Ecuador. 


General Parks was formerly chief 
lof staff of the Army Ground Forces 
|under Lt. Gen. Lesley McNair. His 


14 months’ overseas service and 
nearly two and a half years of Army 
service, Pvt. Robert E. Harreld, 
| Wichita, Kan., who is just 18, is tak- 
ing basic training here. 

Harreld was honorably discharged 
from the Army last December 18, 
when it was discovered that he had 
enlisted when he was 15 and would 
not reach his 18th birthday until 
| January Ist last. 

He went through the New Georgia 
campaign in the Pacific after duty 
with the occupational troops on 
Guadalcanal. He wears the good con- 
duct and American defense ribbons 
and the Asiatic-Pacific campaign 
ribbon. 

Harreld obtained his parents’ per- 
mission to enlist, took his basic at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., and everything 
went well until he was stricken with 
malaria. While delirious from fever 





ed States, he was inducted into the} 
army. He became an American citizen | 
eight months ago. Anderson explain- | 
ed that a man can be drafted even| 
though he is not a citizen and after | 


three months of service can apply 


ference, and Chaplain Frank R. 


MP Hiway Patrol 
Scare’ Civilians (tor cicizensnip. 
Private Anderson is not the only 


BALTIMORE—The first week of member of his family, however, who 
®peration of the Third Service Com- has worn an American uniform. His 
mand’s new Military Police highway) grandfather came to the United 
patrol, netting reports of some 25/ States about 90 years ago and, while 
Violations by Army drivers on two | he lived in this country, fought in 
Maryland roads, had one unexpected | the Civil War. He returned to Ger- 
effect—“It seemed to slow down cl-| many a few years after the war was 
Vilian drivers.” over. 

The mounted MPs have no author- Anderson’s father came to the 
ity to stop civilians, unless they are| United States fifty years ago and is 
driving government vehicles, but | now a resident of New York City. 

tate Police reported to Capt. Wil- | 
iam H. Glover, commanding officer) Urges French Seamen Serve 
of the motorcycle patrol, that “we| CHERBOURG—In a radio broad- 
tan hardly remember when we had ‘cast, Frenchmen in Liberated France 
Such a quiet week.” 

The explanation given Captain! French merchantmen in the British 
Glover was that “it seems to make/navy and said that all sailors be- 
® man slow down when he sees a tween 21 and 41 who had previously 
Policeman on a motorcycle, even if registered with the French Maritime 

@ ls a Military Policeman who has Board would he required to report 


























No jurisdiction over civilians.” | before July 31 





military career goes back to World 
War I days when he enlisted in the| 
army as a private. He was commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant in 1918. 

Since that time, General Parks 
has served as aide to two chiefs of | 






General Parks 


he revealed his true age. He was 
sent home, but was drafted on May 
16 last. In the meantime he had 
married. 





Famous Divisions 





staff of the United States Army— 
Generals Marlin Craig and the pres- 4 ° 
ent chief of staff, George C. Marshall. | Claim Driver Is Tops 
He served with General Craig in| In Truck Maintenance 
1937 and with General Marshall in 
1939. In September of that year he | 
went to the Second Armored Divi- 
sion as motor officer of the 66th 
Armored Brigade and as assistant | 
G-3, General Staff, of the division. | 
He is a graduate of the advanced 
course, Infantry School, Command |compiled by T/5 Frank L. Hisler, o 
and General Staff School, Army War | the 20th Armored Division Headquar 
College and Field Officers’ Course 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—One o 


the best 
vehicle 


sergeants, 
a government 


chuk, his commanding officer, 





|were called upon to serve aboard | 


of the Chemical Warfare School. | 
General Parks was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1896. 


vealed. 
Hisler, 
Somerville, 


former 
Me., 





THE Tenth Air Force, operating 


|the finest records of motor mainten- 
ance, and according to veteran motor 
job of keeping 
in working 
order they have ever seen, has been 


ters Company, Capt. Nicholas Nar- 
re- 


truck driver of 
has driven a 2% 
ton 6x6 GMC truck for nine months, 


‘Now At Fort Sill 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Three field ar- 
tillery battalions of the famous Rain- 
bow Division, Camp Gruber, Okla., 

{| and one battalion from the Blood and 
Fire Division of Camp Van Dorn, 
Miss.. are now at Fort Sill to fire 
for the Field Artillery School as a 
part of their training. 

The four units came to Fort Sill 
f\ under the command of Brig. Gen, 
-| John S. Winn, Jr., division artillery 
commander of the Rainbow (42d) 
Division. The single battalion from 
the Blood and Fire (63rd) Division, 
was attached to the Rainbow divi- 
sion’s artillery. 

Three Rainbow Division battaliona, 


in the India-Burma theater, has de-/ traveling 17,000 miles, and has kept) two 105’s and one 155 howitzer out- 
veloped a new bridge-busting tech-'his truck in such perfect condition, fit, came to Fort. Sill on the an- 
nique which has destroyed 35 that not a single mechanical part niversary of their activation at 


bridges In one month has had to be replaced. 


Camp Gruber only a year ago. 
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is . nA Sh 
—Dsigtal COrps claw 


BOUND for a fighting front in France, U. S. Army soldiers and vehicles are loaded aboard 
an invasion barge, with the men all ready for the ‘big hop.’ 


——— 


Humane Treatment 








Wins 


Medics Tend Krauts, They Quit 


WASHINGTON—Ptfe. Virgil L. Wil- |18 months overseas, declared: “Lack | Leary, 


of Portland, Ore. who has 


son, 28, of Lonsdale, Minn., was in, of fresh milk and spuds.” The first arrived in this country on furlough. 
what appeared to be a pretty tough thing he did on arriving in this coun- | Wounded while passing up artillery 


spot one day in the Sicilian cam- 
paign. 

Machineguns were chattering from 
the front, pinning down Wilson’s 
unit of the 3rd Infantry Division, 
and just at that moment a German 
patrol appeared at their rear. 


“It looked like the war was over|on the Anzio beachhead was no im-/ there 


for us,” said Private Wilson in a 
War Department interview after his 
return to this country recently. 
“There were nine Infantrymen and 
five or six medics in my party and 
the Germans numbered about 15. Of 
course, the medics weren't armed. 
There wasn’t anything we could do 
but surrender.” 

The Germans took the Americans’ 
weapons and started to march the 
captives away. The medics discovered 
two wounded men among their cap- 
tors and treated them—just as a 
matter of course. 


“That seemed to put a different} 


light on the matter,” said Private 
Wilson. “The Germans talked among 
themselves. One of our boys could 
understand a little German and he 
said they were talking about sur- 
rendering to us. There weren't any 
officers with them. 

“Well, what happened was they 
handed us back our guns and then 
gave us theirs, so we captured them 


instead of their taking us in. It was} 
the 


all because our medics treated 
wounded man. That’s what changed 
their minds.” 
Acts ‘On His Own’ 
Pfc. Leo J. Powers, 35-year-old In- 


fantryman from Alder, Mont., crawl-| 
three enemy ma-| 


ed into fire from 
chineguns and enabled his Infantry 
company to move forward in the as- 
sault on Cassino, Italy, by using four 
hand grenades to knock out the three 
guns, kill six Germans and wound 
several others. 

Then, out of ammunition and un- 
armed, he captured 17 Nazis who 
were completely demoralized by his 
accurate grenade tossing, it was re- 
vealed by the War Department. The 
report also stated that Powers had 
gone out ahead of his company on 
his own initiative without orders. 

Milk and "Taters 


T/Sgt. Antonio D. Saucedo wears 
the Purple Heart for wounds receiv- 
ed at the Rapido River in Italy and 
the Combat Infantryman Badge for 
exemplary conduct in action with the 
36th Inf. Div. but when asked to de- 
scribe his toughest experiences in 


j}try was to down a full quart of 
} 
we at his home at E] Paso, Tex. 


sion on the Volturno River 
| was tough but working in a hospital 


| provement, according to Pvt. Jack A.|and shelled four days in a row.” 


WASHINGTON Veterans of 
World War II will fare considerably 





according to a compilation by the 
| American Legion as to benefits which 
| were extended servicemen in 1919 
jand those which already have been 
| authorized for the men and women 
| engaged in the present conflict. 
The GI Bill of Rights accounts for 
most of the benefits which await 
veterans. When the Legion and 
other veteran organizations, as well 
|as legislators, drafted this bill, they 


had in mind the fact that following | 


World War I, servicemen and women 
came home from fighting to find a 
hearty welcome, but little else, and 
they were determined these condi- 
tions should not be repeated. 
Severance pay following World 
War I called for a $60 top discharge 
bonus, but veterans now will re- 
ceive a $300 top muster-out pay. In 
the other war, total disability pay 
had a $30 top a month, while now 


it’s $250 top. Government hospitali- 
zation was not available in 1919, 
while now it is available to all 
veterans. 


The Veterans’ Administration did 
not exist when World War I termi- 
nated, but veterans now will find 
that it has been made a full war 
agency with priorities. Where there 
were no veterans’ hospitals in 1919, 
they will find not only a large num- 
ber of institutions built during the 
last 25 years, but an expansion of 
100 new hospitals throughout the 
country, for 
$500,000,000 has been authorized. 

Only disabled veterans of World 
War I were extended educational 
opportunities, while now, schooling 
is provided for all whose educations 
were interrupted, delayed or 
peded. There will also be 


im- 
voca- 





Joe Will Fare Better in War 
Benefits Than Vets of 1919 


better than vets of World War I, | 


which expenditure of | 


ishells from a Sicilian pit containing 


|milk, hardly drawing a breath be- | 900 rounds of captured Italian am- 
tween swallows. He'll fill up on po-| munition, Leary was a patient at the 
| | hospital for several months and was 
Action with the 3rd Infantry Divi-| put 


to work while recuperating. 


front | “There was nothing quiet about that 


hospital,” Leary said. “While I was 
it was bombed several times 


tional training and apprenticeship 
for all desiring it. 

Additional benefits not forthcom- 
ing in 1919 will be loan provisions 
for the purchase of homes or farms 
or starting of small businesses; fin- 
est veterans’ employment service and 
unemployment benefits of $20 a 
week for a period of not to exceed 
52 weeks. 





‘No Dumping’ Pledge 
Is Made By Knudsen 


DAYTON, Ohio—Pledge that Amer- 
ica’s war surpluses “won't be dumped 
into the ocean” was made this week 
by Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
upon his assuming command of the 
newly combined air service and ma- 
teriel sections 

General Knudsen, who was former 
head of General Motors Corporation, 
expressed belief that automobile 
plants will be turning out new cars 
within eight months after victory. 
He said war plants could be recon- 
verted to peacetime economy “with- 
out too much confusion,” and be- 
cause of the number of young men 
“who have learned to do things with 
their hands, there is little reason to 
fear for our production future.” 


| Thinks of Mente. and 
Buys $6,100 in Bonds 


KELLY FIELD, Tex.—Cpl. Ber- 
;}nard Gross, of Gary, Ind., now sta- 
tioned at Kelly Field, had a good 


| reason for purchasing $6,100 in war 
bonds. By his investment in his 
government, he is aiding in the 
| alleviation of much of the misery he 
witnessed in his native Czechoslo 
vakia during the earlier years of 
Hitler’s expanding grasp on Europe 


Soldiers Asked To Assist 
On Emergency Addressees 


WASHINGTON—Because at least! ing in action can be conveyed to x 
10 per cent of all casualty notifica-| atives or other addressees. Pog 
tions are delayed in delivery through | authorities, telegraph companies, 
failure of emergency addressees to | tion boards, Selective Service bo 
keep the War Department advised of | the local police and Red Cross chap 
changes of address, GI Joes are be- | ters are all called on for assistang 
ing called upon to help in bringing| at times in finding relatives wh) 
these lists up to date. through their own negligence hay 
Soldiers are asked to request emer- | made delays in notification inevitably 
gency addressees to keep the War as well as costly and troublesome 
Department advised of their move-| In making these facts public, Maj, 
ments, necessary when a brother, or | Gen. James A. Ulio, U. S. Army, Th 
sister, or mother joins the armed Adjutant General, whose office is th 
forces and is sent overseas; or the | repository of all Army records ang 
addressee dies or families become| the channel through which casually 
separated or divorces occur. information clears, appealed to al 

From 200 to 250 messages convey-| persons aware that they have beg 
ing casualty information are sent| named by men in uniform as eme, 
each day to the wrong addresses be-| gency addressees to notify the local 
cause they are the only ones the| postoffice promptly of any temporay 
War Department has in its files. | change of address. Emergency a& 

In some instances it is necessary | dressees making permanent change 
to canvass various public agencies,| of address should notify The Adjy 
consult neighbors and fofward the| tant General, Washington 25, D, 
messages to several successive ad-| Of such permanent changes. Only 
dresses before word that a soldier, thus can messages relaying informe 
has been killed, wounded or is miss-| tion concerning casualties be deliy 

aie " 7 ered the day they are first put @ 
the wire. 


It's Foxy Story 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—“‘Mickey* 








Some Laughs On 
Normandy Front 


FINNEY GENERAL HOSPITAL, | and “Dixie,” six-weeks-old foxes re 
Ga.— There's grim tragedy, but | cently captured after a wld chase 
there are also some laughs connect-| on one of Camp Butner’s ranges 
ed with Allied landings in Nor-| and adopted by the 142nd medical 
mandy. 7 


men, offer quite a contrast in tem 
peraments. 

“Mickey” is so well-behaved that 
it makes the regular Saturday 
morning inspection tour with Capt. 
N. C. Paden, battalion medical 
surgeon. “Dixie,” however, is um 
der guard subject to disciplinary 
action for hiding and biting during 
an earlier inspection. 

The foxes bunk in the pharmacy 
room and they feed on such tasty 
tidbits as raw meat and raw eggs, 


Pfc. Troy W. Hodges, of Cogdell, 
Ga., one of the wounded just flown 
back from the front, tells of seeing 
a wounded unarmed Yank hurrying 
back toward the dressing station. 
Two Jerries were following him. The 
American began to run. So did the 
Jerries. Finally, the Jerries caught 
up with the American, pulled out 
their handkerchiefs and waved them 
at the Yank. They didn’t mean any 
harm. One was a Pole and one a 
Russian, forced into the German 
army, and they just wanted to sur- 
render, 





Preparing for Civil 
Duties in Far East 


WASHINGTON —A program fe 
training Army and Navy officers at 
various universities throughtout the 
United States for civil affairs duties 
in the Far East is announced by th 
War Department. 

The initial group of Army and 
Navy officers will begin classes Mom 
day at Yale University, the Univer 
sity of Chicago, and the University 
of Michigan. A number of other unk 


Invasion Brings Jump 
In WAC Enlistments 


WASHINGTON — Enlistments in 
the Women’s Army Corps for June, 
invasion month in France, reached 
the highest level since April, 1943, 
the War Department announces. 

With an active strength of 77,000 
Wacs now are on duty at more than 
400 Army installations in this coun- 


try. More than 7,000 of these women! versities will be used in the pre 
soldiers are serving overseas in Eng-| gram. 
land, Normandy, Africa, Italy, India, Officers attending these course 


Australia, New Guinea, Hawaii, Can- 
ada and Labrador. 

Information received from WAC 
Training Centers indicates that near- 
ly 60 per cent of the women now 
enlisting in the WAC have brothers, 
husbands, fathers or sons serving in 
the armed forces, many of whom are 


will have completed a six weeks’ ir 
doctrination course in civil affain 
at the U. S. Army School of Military 
Government, Charlottesville, Va 
They will spend six months at thé 
universities studying the languages 
and area characteristics of the Pr 
cific theaters in which they wil 
| serve. 





overseas. 











ce ae ey 


OCCASIONALLY, American Red Cross girls make the rounds 
at this English coastal town of the half-mile parking area of 
men and vehicles about to embark for France. Mary Jane 
Cooke, of Jackson Heights, L. 1, chats with the crew of an 
M-8 which is waiting for their signal to start for the dock. 
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BEFORE going to France, Wac Pic. Phyllis K. Berry, of Bur- 
primps up by getting a hair cut in a field in 
England, Wac T/5 Lee Marcoux, of Fall River, Mass., 


bank, Callif., 


ing the shears. 
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- ‘Brown and White 
i |Uniforms Issued 


For Army Nurses 


WASHINGTON — The traditional |: 
nurse’s white uniform, which since |: 
the Army Nurse Corps was estab- |} 
lished in 1901, has been the trade- |: 
mark of graduate, registered nurses |/ 
in the United States, is being dis- 
carded by the Army in favor of |, 
brown and white pin stripe for wear 
in Army hospitals, the War Depart- 
ment reports. This will not apply | 
to contract civilian nurses in Army | 
hospitals or to civilian registry | 
nurses on special duty with private | 
patients in Army hospitals. 

The new uniform adopted by the! 
Army has been worn only in over- 
seas theaters. It is easily laundered, 
has a conventional color, is neat and | 
trim looking, has no buttons to be 
lost, does not wrinkle, does not re- | 
quire starching or pressing and does 
not necessitate extensive alterations 
for size as did the white uniforms. 

Officers of the Army Nurse Corps | 
commissioned since the Bolton Bill 5 





to supply themselves with the white 
uniforms, and nurses appointed be- | 


the brown and white seersucker. The 
change becomes effective as soon as jz 
the nurse obtains the uniform. 





Virginia Offers 
Free Booklet To 
Interested Joes 


—Mgial UY. PS ruow 


wield- 





Tough Training Courses 


Give ‘March 


WASHINGTON—An historic prob- 
Jem of the military surgeon—“march 


fractures” of the bones of legs or 
feet—has returned manifold to 
plague Army doctors in this war, 


since infantry training courses have 
been “toughened up,” it is indicated 
in an announcement from the Office 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. 

Several hundred cases already 
have been included in formal reports 
of the problem by medical officers 
to Brig. Gen. Fred S. Rankin, U. S. 
Army, chief consultant in surgery to 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, U. S. 
Army, The Surgeon General, and it 
was estimated that there is general- 
ly a high incidence in the Army. 


“March fractures” are actual frac- 
tures of the bones, which apparently 
result from prolonged marches. They 
occur principally in the second and 
third metatarsal bones, which are 
those of the forward part of the arch 
of the foot. A sizable number of 
comparable fractures of the heel- 
bones also is found, however, and 
the-Army reports also include scat- 
tered cases in other bones, such as 
the shinbone, thigh bone and even 
one of a double fracture of the 
pelvis. 

The distinguishing characteristic | * 
of “march fractures” is that there 
is never any history of specific in- 
jury or strain, but always one of 
long marches and in heelbone frac- 
tures of repeated jumps. 

Doctors Puzzled 

The difficulty of diagnosis still 
exists, despite the X-rays. Many 
cases, the medical officers reported, 
limp along for days or weeks before 
éven reporting sick. The fact that 
there is no history of injury mis- 
leads both patient and doctor and, 
eyen when X-ray pictures are made, 
the absence of any displacement of 
the broken bones again serves 
Vell the fracture. Sometimes close 
Scrutiny of the plate with a magni- 
fying glass will reveal a hair-line de- 
fect in the cortex, or outer layer of 
the-bone, but more’ often this is lack- 
ing. However, when the patient is 
kept quiet for a couple of weeks, the 
eallus formation which is part of 
the healing process will eventually 
show up clearly as a fuzzy black 
shadow in an X-ray plate and estab- 
lish the diagnosis. 

The traditional treatment for the 
tondition is rest, sometimes with the 
“pplication of a plaster cast. In some 
fases, fractures of the same bone or 
of others will occur again when a 
man is returned to duty, and some 
men have been discharged from the 





WASHINGTON—“Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginia”’—and after reading 
the pictorial booklet of that name 


you have absolutely no objections. 
The Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission has published the best state 
publicity booklet this writer has 
ever seen. Brief pertinent descrip- 
tive stories tie together an excellent 








Fractures’ | 


series of pictures. The booklet is 
| alive. 
of orthopedic surgeons at Camp! Skipping lightly about Virginia 


Wolters, Texas, has developed a new | the booklet describes and illustrates 


technique for handling the injury as 


it appears in the metatarsal bones. | 


Instead of ordering the man to bed, 
they keep him on duty, but build a 
thin, flat iron bar into the non- 
weight bearing portion of the sole 
of his shoe, sometimes with a felt 
or rubber pad as well. They call the 
device a “march bar” and reported 
that it constitutes a _ satisfactory 
treatment, producing rapid healing 
by protecting the bone from strain, 
and saving many man-hours of train- 
ing time for the Army. 


| old historical monuments, churches, 
recreational centers, parks, cities, 
| Sports and natural beauty centers. 

| The booklet will provide you with 
a few pleasant moments of reading, 
an opportunity to dream of a post- 
war vacation—and equally as im- 
portant the booklet is Virginia's 
gift to you. A post card or letter 
request to the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, 914 Capital Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, is all you 
need to send and the booklet will be 
mailed to you. 





to | 


Yank "Surprise Hero’ In Sicily 


WASHINGTON—Back from many ; half-track, with nine Hermann Goer- 
months of bitter fighting in Sicily | ing Krauts riding in it. It was too 
and Italy with the 45th Infantry Di-/| late for me to do anything but order 
vision, Pvt. James B. Sloan of As-/| them to get the so-and-so out of the 
toria, L. 1, chuckled as he recalled | vehicle, with their hands up, which, | 
how he had captured nine Germans ; to my surprise, they did. 








| 


without intending to do any such; “One of them, who spoke English, 
thing. _ | started to argue with me, but 1| 
“And,” he smiled, “those Heinies 


threw my bayonet against his throat | 


were from the crack Hermann Goer- 


SPO . oer- and told him I'd push it right on 
ing division, too. It was in Sicily | through if he didn’t shut up. He | 
and we had taken the town of Naro| shut up. 


and moved out beyond it and set up| 
positions along the highway. I was 
on guard duty on the road. Four of 
our tanks came up. I halted ’em, | 
and their commander said they were 
going up the road a piece on a re- 
connaissance and would be back. 

“It was a dark night, and when I 
heard a clanking noise on the road 
I assumed it was one of our tanks 
coming back. But I wanted them to | 
know I was on the job, so I jumped | 
out in front of the vehicle that was 


“Another of the Jerries let a con- 
cussion grenade fall, but it didn’t go 
off, and by this time, having heard | 
me jawing with the Jerries, rein-! 
forcements arrived and they took the 
prisoners off my hands.” 


Wace Officers Attend 
British Staff College 


WASHINGTON — Three members 


making all the noise and yelled|°f the Women’s Army Corps have| 
‘Halt!’ landed in England to enter the ATS} 
“It halted, and much to my aston- Wing of the British Staff College, 
ishment I discovered it was a Heinie the War Department announces. 
| They are the first American wo- 


men chosen for the three-month Staff 
| officer course of the Auxiliary Terri- 
| torial Service, the British forerun- 
\"*r of the American WAC. 


Mom-Pop-Kids And 
In-Law All Serve 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Pvt. 
Duff, of the FAS Wac detachment, 
can truly say her “whole darn fam- | 
ily” is in the service. 

Her mother is also a Wac, station- | 
ed at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Her father, Cpl. Allen Burke, 


The British Staff College corres-| 
ponds to the American Army’s Com- | 
mand and General Staff School at| 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. However, un- 
like the Command and General Staff | 
| Se hool, which is now co-educational, 

the British Staff College has its 
course for women in a separate ATS 
wing. 


Christine 


4 





Army or placed on limited service 
for that reason. However, a group 


it the way. 
All of a sudden, Pete fell between | 


| khaki and 


|The court 


with the Army Engineers in Persia. American Wac officers who will at- 
Her brother, Cpl. Jessie Duff, is | tend the ATS Wing ate: 

stationed at Camp Breckinridge, Ky.| Capt. Pauline E. Spoftord of Miami, 
Her sister, Seaman 2/c Eileen| Capt. Janet Caroline Varn, Forte 

Stratham, is with the Spars at Miami. | Meade, Fla., 1st Lt. Aileen M. Wit-| 
Her brother-in-law, Set Alvin |ting of Gonzales, Texas, wife of a | 

| Stratham, is somewhere in Italy. {World War veteran, 


Oe eee 


was signed last June 22 will not need |B 


fore the bill was signed will be issued |& 


NONCHALANTLY, Sot. Jasper 







































—Signal Corps Phete 


E. Leonard, of Red Oak, N. 


rides along on a French road on a work-horse. He's just 


resting up. Two days earlier 


the sergeant knocked out a 


Nazi tank and its three occupants and then fought his way 
__back to his own lines after being forced to abandon his tank, 
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Corporal Court-Martialed 
As Pet Monkey Loses Life 


ALONG THE LEDO ROAD—“Pfe. 
Pete” was known all over the jungle | 
Sub-Depot in northern Burma. The} 
monkey mascot of a Negro QM 
Trucking Company, he was a regular 
attendant at the movies and ap- 
plauded with genuine GI gusto. 

Owned by Cpl. James W. Byard 
of Brooklyn, “Pfc. Pete” enjoyed all 
the privileges of his rank. He would 
fight, gripe, eat donuts, drink beer 
and chatter loud disapproval to any 
detail. 

A full-fledged member of the com- 
pany for the past five months, petite, 
impish, “Pfc. Pete” made many trips 
along the famous Ledo Road. 

Came the time recently when Cpl. 
James Ramsey, of Augusta, Ga., on a 
routine transport journey, beckoned 
for “Pete” to join him. As the truck 
started, the mischievous monkey 
j|made his way from the cab to the 
|top, chiding gold-bricking GI's along 


Assembling the court for the sen- 
tence, Judge Goode with august dig- 
nity stated that Corporal Ramsay 
had been found guilty of monkey 
slaughter. 

His sentence. One hour’s extra duty 
and confinement to the area for one 
show night. 

All agreed justice had been done, 
but the grief cannot be erased from 
the company. “Pfc. Pete” is gone, but 
not forgotten, 


New Engine To Affect 
Designing Of Aircraft 


PHILADELPHIA — Declaring that 
it would “vitally affect” future air- 
craft design, the Tabor Manufactur- 
ing Company has announced develop- 
ment of a new auxiliary engine 
weighing only 5.1 pounds per horse- 
power. 








the cab and the body of the 6x6. He| 
|was mangled by the drive-shaft. 

Cpl. Ramsey reluctantly reported 
| the incident to Ist Sgt. William R. 
| Scarborough. This called for military | 
action as Pete was a soldier and had | 
to be accorded a soldier’s justice. 


An Army court was formed. S/Sgt. 


|Marion Goode was appointed Judge. 


Jerry Sheppard was selected 
lawyer. A jury 


S/Set. 
as the defendant's 
of GI's was panelled. 
The court room tent was jam) 
packed. Military guards appropriately | 
appeared. Order of the day was | 
leggings. 
Tha defendant pleaded his case. 
theirs. 
tently, retired to their chambers in 


| the next tent. 


06th ane Has Its 
Pictorial History 


Officers and 
Bradley's 








CAMP BEALE, Calif. 
men of Maj. Gen. James L. 
9th Infantry Division now 
|permanent memento of their 


some 84-page pictorial history. 


The book covers division activities 


|from its activation at Camp Adair, 
Ore., in August, 1942, through 
ispring of 1944. It 
matter on all units of the division, | 
}with particular 
infantry regiments. 

Additional copies are available to 


the public. 


Jurors listened in-| 


have a) job in 
days | 
| with the 96th in the form of a hand- | just 


the|to my 
includes pictorial} served as an ammunition carrier, @ 


The engine, also intended for use 
on land and  =~sea, develops up 
to thirty-two horsepower on two 
| cylinders. 

Its “secret.” the announcement 

said, is successful application of the 
| double-acting principle, in which ex- 
plosions take place on each side of 
| the piston head rather than just on 
top. 
-| Cooling problems, long a “buga- 
| boo” in double-acting engines, have 
| been eliminated by drawing off heat 
| from inside the cylinders as well 
as outside, through the conventional 
fins. 

Inside cooling has 
| plished, Mr. Wallace, president of 

Tabor said, by drawing the carbur- 
etor air through the specially de 
| signed cylinders, so that the faster 
the engine runs, the more cooling 
air is pone see 


Cook’s Job Tough 
One In This War 


WASHINGTON — “Don't let any- 
body tell you that a cook has a soft 
this war,” says T/5 William 
Lindner, of Baltimore, who has 
returned from overseas. 
| “I was bombed in Bizerte, strafed 
in Sicily and almost annihilated at 
| Anzio,” said Lindner. “In atidition 
regular duties as cook, I 


been accom 





J. 


litter bearer, anc, on more than one 


stress on the three| occasion on the beachhead, where the 


Nazi counterattacks were waged of- 
ten and furiously, as a rifleman in 
ithe front lines.” 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 
GROUND FORCES—Lt. Col. Arnold 
E. Elkins, Infantry, who served 16 
months in both the European and 
North African Theaters of Opera- 
tions, has been assigned to the 
Ground Requirements Section of this 
headquarters. 

Capt. John W. Steedly, CAC, for- 
mer assistant professor of chemistry 


at The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., has | 


been assigned to the Maintenance 
and Tranportation section, C4, of 
Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. 


Col. Clem A. Gunn, CAC, and Lt. | 


41. Roger MacArthur, CAC, of the 
Gaast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va. visited Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, last week for confer- 
ences. 

Two classes of Army Air Forces 
Staff officers attended a course on 
airborne orientation here this week. 
The instruction covered all phases 
of airborne training, airborne organ- 
tzation and doctrine, lectures and 
training films on airborne operations, 
demonstrations of parachute jumps, 
glider loadings and lashings, and tac- 

al glider flights. 

TE ADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND — Brig. Gen. 
Bryan L. Milburn, Commandant, 
Antiaircraft Artillery School, and Col. 
Dean S. Ellerthorpe, director of in- 
struction, visited. this headquarters 


last week to confer on school mat- | 


ie Col. Stanley W. Luther, Lt. Col. 
Russell M. Nelson, and Capt. Duncan 
Edwards, Jr., CAC, visited the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery School, Camp Davis, 
N. C., last week in connection with 
antiaircraft matters. 

Maj. Paul T. Sant, having reported 
for duty to the Antiaircraft Com- 
mand from the AA School, has been 
assigned to the operations division, 
G-3 section. 

In order that this headquarters 
may be prepared to furnish qualified 
officers to fill overseas replacement 
requisitions on short notice, a direc- 
tive has been published requiring all 
officers on the staff of the training 
centers, school, board, the command 
headquarters to qualify themselves 
Insofar as practicable without delay 
in accordance with the requirement 
of POR. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
CRAFT ARTILLERY SCHOOL—Col. 
Frank L. Lazarus has been appoint- 
ed director of the Antiaircraft Ar- 
tillery School's division of training 
publications. He was a member of the 
S-2 section, Harbor Defense at the 
Chesapeake Bay. He also served on 
the staff of Maj. Gen. Sanderford 
Jarman, AAA Command, Eastern De- 
fense Command. 

Capt. Mariam F. Allen, WAC, has 
been named commanding officer of 
the Women’s Army Corps Detach- 
ment at the Antiaircraft Artillery 





ANTIAIR-| 


School. In service since September, 
1942, Captain Allen was company 
commander of the WAC detachment 
at Camp Haan, Calif. 


Lt. Col. Joseph H. Church, has 
| been assigned as S-4 officer of the 
AAA School. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER—Maj. Gen. Paul W. New- 
| garden, commanding general of the 
| 10th Armored Division, and five oth- 
;er Army personnel were killed when 
|an Army plane crashed near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., during a storm. 

Besides General Newgarden, the 
list of dead included Col. Benn Law- 
jrence, 10th Armored Division; Col. 
| Henry V. Dexter, 13th Armored Di- 
Peg 2d Lt. J. R. Lockett, pilot; 
| F/O M. S. Ihle, co-pilot, and S/Sgt. 
|'F. J. Allbright. 
| Maj. Gen, Vernon E. Prichard, com- 
manding general of the 14th Ar- 
;mored Division since its activation 
| has relinquished command for a rew, 
undisclosed assignment. General 
Prichard took with him his aides, 





field Pitts. A graduate of the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York, and an early boost- 
er for tanks as a weapon of war, 
General Prichard has seen develop- 
ments in the war justify his faith in 
armored fighting vehicles. 

Citing the “keenness of the Amer- 
ican tank soldier and the close har- 
|mony between British and American 
ithinking on armored tactical and 
| technical trends,” Maj. Gen. Raymond 
| Briggs, director of the Royal Ar- 
| mored Corps, stated that he was very 
| much impressed with what he saw at 
|Fort Knox during a recent two-day 
visit. Accompanied by Maj. Gen. P. 
|H. N. Davidson, deputy commander 
| of the British Army Staff in Wash- 
ington, General Briggs toured the 
‘Armored School, Armored Replace- 
|ment Training Center and other post 
| installations as the guest of Maj. 
Gen. C. L. Scott, commanding gen- 
| eral, Armored Center. 
| T/Sgts. George Moor and George 
| Howatt, both small arms technicians 
lin the 20th Armored Division’s 138th 
|Ordnance Mattenance Battalion, 
| have been judged the winners in the 
| division’s time, labor and material 
|saving program. 
| HEADQUARTERS, THE AR- 
| MORED SCHOOL—Col. Raymond R. 
|Robbins, recently returned from a 
| 6,000-mile tour of the Southwest Pa- 
cific and the China-Burma-India 
theaters, has been appointed director 
of the tank department of the Ar- 
mored School. Colonel Robbins for- 
| sees “tremendous possibilities for the 
use of armored vehicles in the jun- 
|gles and elsewhere throughout the 
| Pacific theater.” 

Colonel Robbins was tehcnical ad- 
viser on materiel to a British mili- 
itary mission which investigated all 








—Signal Corps Phote 


$0,000TH round of artillery ammunition that has been fired 
by his unit against the Germans is being loaded in France 
by Pic. Tony Andenucio, of Pueblo, Colo. Andenucio loaded 
the first round fired at the Afrika Korps at El Guettar, Tunisia, 
North Africa. This same gun crew remained intact and 
landed on the beaches as one of the first field artillery units 


in the 2nd front 


Capable of demolishing 80,000,000 square 


yards, these 50,000 rounds of shells would weigh 1,650,000 Ibs. 





Capt. W. M. Lovejoy and Lt. Green- | 


phases necessary to prosecute the 
war against the Jap. “Contrary to 
the opinion of some,” Colonel Rob- 
bins stated, “we found that armor 
can be useful in the jungle. We saw 
armored vehicles used in the jungle 
and used effectively.” As tank depart- 
ment director, the coloncl succeeds 
Col. Claude A. Black, who has been 
transferred to a new post after head- 
ing the department for 13 months. 

HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Col. John Paul Breden, 
chief of the Department of Weapons 
at the Cavalry School, has been pro- 


moted from lieutenant colonel to 
colonel. 

Lt. Col. Harold J, Atkinson, In- 
spector General at the Cavalry 


School, has left for a post at the In- 
fantry Replacement Training Center, 
Camp Fannin, Tex. ‘ 

2d Lt. James W. O’Keefe has been 
assigned orientation officer at the 
Cavalry School. 


. 





Overseas Men To 
Be Processed At 
AGF-ASF Centers 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment has directed the Commanding 
|General, Army Service Forces, to 
establish Redistribution Stations at 
suitable locations throughout the 
United States for the purpose of 
processing military personnel of the 
Army Ground and Service Forces 
returning from overseas. A similar 
project already has been established 


for personnel of the Army Air 
Forces. 

Redistribution Stations will be 
located generally in resort hotel 





facilities suitable for year-round oc- 
}cupancy. Processing will include 
complete physical examination, care- 
|ful reconditioning of Army records 
|as to pay and allotments, and 
|evaluation of the most suitable new 
| assignment from the standpoint of 
| both military necessity and the 
| individual’s mental and physical 
;capacity. These objectives will be 
|accomplished in surroundings con- 
| ducive to rest, relaxation, and diver- 
| Sion in order that this short period 
|May serve as a respite from the 
arduous tasks of war and as orien- 
tation for further duties. 

These stations are scheduled to 
start operation in September. 
Several hotels at Miami Beach have 
been acquired and are now being 
made ready. Negotiations are under 
way at a number of other locations. 











on this page? 


What's Wrong With This Picture? 


: Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
HERE is a flat top that has been erected to conceal a gun 


position. The location seems to have been well chosen, but 
there are ‘many mistakes that might easily ‘happen if the men 
are careless. Can you find them before checking the answers 
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WASHINGTON — The 


Office 
|The Judge Advocate General will 


|mark the 169th anniversary of its 


| organization today, Saturday, July 29. 
| “Our Corps,” declared Maj. Gen. 
Myron C. Cramer, U. S. Army, The 
| Judge Advocate General, “is proud 
to be an integral part of this, the 
best trained, best equipped and 
| greatest army in our history. To- 
| day, American Judge Advocates, all 
; Seasoned lawyers, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the democratic principles 
for which we all fight, are giving 
| counsel to commanders of ell our 
forces on all six continents of the 
| globe and on island bases in the 











Parachute Unit Cited; Fought 


With Guns, Bayonets And Fists 


WASHINGTON—Although outnum- 
bered more than three to one, the 
509th Parachute Infantry Battalion 
fought with guns, bayonets and fists 
to retain a vital sector in Italy and 
prevent German wedges between two 
Infantry divisions, the War Depart- 
ment reveals. 

For the courageous stand against 
superior numbers of troops the bat- 
talion as a whole and one of its 
companies have been cited by Lt. 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, U. S. Army, in 
behalf of the President of the United 
States. 


Engineer Battalions Cited 


WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY in 
France-—For their heroic battle on 
D-Day that smasned through the Ger- 
mans’ Atlantic Wall in a _ costly, 
bloody sacrifice, Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley has publicly cited the Six- 
teenth Infantry Regiment of the 
Fighting First Division and Virgi- 
nia’s 116th Infantry Regiment of the 
29th Division. 

Cited for D-Day Heroism 

WASHINGTON—The 48th Engl- 
neer Combat Battalion and the 235th 
Engineer Combat Battalion have 
been cited for battle honors by the 


Army, the War Department an- 
nounces. Citations “in the name of 
the President of the United States 
as publie evidence of deserved honor 
and distinction” are being presented 
for outstanding performance of duty 
against the enemy during the assault 





on Mount Porchio, Italy, in January. 


tinguished Unit Badge include the 
43rd, 46th, 91st and 96th Engineer 
Regiments, the 576th and 585th En- 
gineer Dump Truck Companies, Com- 
pany D, 50th Engineer Regiment, the 
114th Engineer Combat Battalion and 
| Company B of the 116th Engineer 
| Combat Battalion, Company A, 803rd 
(Aviation) Engineer Battalion and 
|the 808th Engineer Battalion Avia- 
tion. 








Wounded Veteran 
Is Presented DSC 


WASHINGTON—For his extra- 
| ovainary heroism in the battle of 
San Pietro, Pfc. Robert E. Watson, 
| of Charlottesville, Va. now in Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital here, has been 
presented the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 
“His 
leg broken and bleeding and his 
hands swathed in bandages, Watson 





lay in the rain and mud for two |#®* %% Pesolle useq sBy jou ouL 


|hours attempting to repair his radio 


of | 


Other Engineer Units whose per- | 
sonnel is entitled to wear the Dis- | 


ight foot blown off, his left | 


Judge Advocate General 
Marks 169th Anniversary 


far reaches of the oceans. 

“We have made a careful selec. 
tion of our officers. We have me. 
thodically trained them in military 
law and have assigned them to key 
places with confidence. That our 
trust is not misplaced is almost daily 
affirmed by word reaching my of- 
fice from the headquarters where 
they are on duty. 

“On this day, which marks the 
169th year of our service to the 
Army, we have cause to take pride 
in wearing the crossed pen and 
sword—the symbol of American mili- 
tary law and justice.” 

The department has been ex 
panded from a _ peacetime officer- 
strength of 104 to nearly 2,000. They 
are called judge advocates and they 
serve the legal needs of all units of 
divisional strength or larger. 

The Judge Advocate is the legal 
advisor of the Secretary of War and 
the military establishment in gen- 
eral. During the fiscal year 1943-44, 
| The Judge Advocate General's De 
partment took action on 43,14 
|claims, of which 25,304 were ap 
| proved in a total sum of $3,464,810, 
On June 30, 1944, there were more 
than 1,100 legal assistance offices in 
operation at posts, camps and sta 


j tions for the purpose of aiding serv. 


icemen with free advice and help 
with their legal problems. Upward 
of 2,500,000 legal assistance matters 
were handled in co-operation with 
members of civilian bar associations, 
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|when he stepped on a S-mine, Wat- 
son says his greatest 
| the fate of his brother, S/Set. Wil- 
lliam v. watson, now a prisoner 


{of war in Germany. 
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Fights Nazis 4 Days 


Tired Yank Taken As He Sleeps 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.—One of the 
first of America’s D-Day casualties, 
a bearded young paratrooper who 
alone and seriously injured fought 
the Germans on the Cherbourg Pe- 
ninsula for four days before capture 
while asleep and then was rescued 
by advancing American ground 

ps, has arrived at Finney Gen- 
q@al Hospital. 

He is S/Sergt. George Wingate, of 
Miami, who reached the hospital aft- 
er having been flown from England. 

“We made our jump at exactly 
9:30 on the morning of D-Day, June 
6” said Sergeant Wingate. “There 
qwere 17 paratroopers in our plane. 


‘All around us were other transports, 
Niterally hundreds of them. 


Alto- 
gether, in the darkness of that morn- 


Mng between 12:30 and 3:30, 1,000 


planes disgorged their cargoes of 
fighting men. It was the greatest 
mass parachute jump so far in his- 


tory. 

“When briefed in England, we had 
been told we would meet no opposi- 
tion on landing and would not make 
contact with the enemy until dawn. 
But this turned out to be incorrect. 
Our advance information, most of it 
furnished by the French patriots, 
was very accurate. But at the last 
Germans had moved 
troops into the area. They had their 
spies, too, I suppose. 

Jerries Get Busy 

“On the way down, Nazi flak op- 
ened up. When we got closer, the 
Jerries began firing machine guns 
and mortars, and finally small arms. 
To make myself as poor a target as 
possible, I oscillated my chute as 
yiolently as possible. As a result I 
made a poor landing, hit the ground 
hard, and broke my leg. 

“I lay there waiting for daylight, 
hoping to make contact with some 
of our own men and afraid I’d run 
Into the Germans. But the darkness 
faved me. The pain in my leg grew 
worse, I'd discovered it was broken. 
It got so bad I had to give myself 
a shot of morphine. 

“When daylight came I found my- 


$eelf in country crisscrossed with 


hedgerows. I learned later it was 
omewhere near Carentan. Every 
farmer seems to bound his fields 
with hedges there. I thanked God 
for them. They gave me cover. 

“I picked up a tree limb for a 
crutch and started on my way, look- 
ing for Americans. I could hear 
fring. I threw away everything but 
my ration, ammunition and rifle and 
four hand grenades. These came in 
handy later.” 

Keeping out of sight in cover of 
the hedgerows, I met no one until 
four that afternoon. Then I en- 
tountered a German five-man patrol. 

Krauts Run Away 

“I lay on the ground and fired my 
rifle. I killed two. The others ran 
away.” 

For the next three days Wingate 





kept on traveling. Several times he 
had brushes with the German pa- 
trols, but each time drove them away 
with his rifle and his precious hand 
grenades. A typical encounter took 
place on the second night of his 
travels—Wednesday—when with one 
grenade he killed four Germans. On 
Friday the pain in his leg grew 
worse. He continued: 

“Laté Friday afternoon I lay down 
in a shallow hole in’ a wooded area. 
I had not had any sleep for three 
days. I was awakened by the sound 
of German voices. There were six 
or seven Germans all around me.” 

The Nazi officer in charge of the 
group, a captain, spoke to him in 
English, Wingate added, asking 
whether any more Americans were 
in the neighborhood. The sergeant 
said: 

“I told him I had been alone for 
three days and showed him how my 





left leg was broken. They treated 
me very well. They improvised a 
stretcher and carried me to the house 
of a French family. They were quar- 
tered there. 

“The French woman was very 
good to me. She gave me hot milk 
and hot bouillon. 

“Later the German captain told 
me I'd be evacuated to a hospital 
for treatment. Then, about three 
hours later he told me that the 
Americans had moved into the area. 
The Germans pulled out. 

“Then the American scouts found 
me and called the medicos by radio- 
phone. The medicos came with a 
stretcher and took me to an aid 
station, where they put a splint on 
my leg. Then I was put into a jeep, 
driven to the beach and ferried to 
England. There my leg was set and 
a cast put on it. Then I was flown 
to the United States.” 





Bottle of Coke, Birthday Gift, 
Brings Joy to Bed-Ridden Yank 


GEORGE FIELD, Illinois—How a 
mere bottle of carbonated beverage 
brought a flood of tears and happi- 
ness to a Yank patient in a hospital 
in New Guinea is revealed in a letter 
received here recently by a civillan 
employee from a former Red Cross 
worker at George Field. Excerpts 
from the letter follow: 

“I am somewhere in New Guinea 
- » « it Is tropical in climate and 
rather difficult to become used to. 
If people at home could only know 
half of what is going on and half of 
what the fellows here have given 





Pamphlet Gives Help to 


. . * 
Artificial Limb Wearers 

WASHINGTON—“Helpful Hints to 
Those Who Have Lost Limbs,” War 
Department Pamphlet No. _ 8-7, 
should give a lot of help and en- 
couragement to soldiers who have 
been unfortunate enough to lose an 
arm or a leg. 

It has suggestions on how to get 
used to the new limb, care of the 
stump, adjusting and repairing the 
limb after discharge, and also on the 
individual’s phychological attitude to 
the replacement. 

Perhaps the best feature of thé 
booklet is a series of photographs 
of men who have lost legs and arms, 
showing how readily they have 
adapted themselves, to ordinary life 
procedures, and how the artificial 
limbs can be used to allow the 
wearers to enjoy life almost as they 
did before their accidents. The pam- 
phlet also includes a list of Veterans 
Administration establishments which 
have been set up all over the coun- 
try to help soldiers who have suf- 
fered amputations, 





GI Whirl 











By J. Wilson 


“He used to play in those Hollywood westerns and that’s the 
only way he knows how to shoot.” 





up, they would be a lot less inclined 
to feel sorry for themselves for the 
few things they give up. We folks 
over here will never take things for 
granted again, things that we regard 
as necessities are now luxuries, and 
I’m sure they will remain so to us. 

“The problem of birthday cakes 
for patients and other small items 
can really be a problem. So far we've 
always managed somehow to have 
something. One of the colored boys 
had been hovering between life and 
death for weeks. One day when he 
awoke, he realized that it was his 
birthday. It was too late to have a 
cake for him and he was on a 
liquid diet anyway. Someone had 
promised me a bottle of coke, so I 
collected it, wrapped it up fancy, and 
trotted over. You've never seen such 
a look of joy on anyone’s face. 

“When I left, he lay there clutch- 
ing the coke to his breast ... smil- 
ing... with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, saying over and over, “Lord 
bless you... Miss.” That guy knew 
how ‘impossible’ it is to get a coke 
as it was the first he had seen since 
he left the ‘Old Country.’” 


French Patriots 
Provide Help 
For Allies 


LONDON—The French Forces of 
the Interior have provided “invalu- 
able” assistance to the invasion 
when bad weather robbed the air 
forces of their main striking power, 
Allied Supreme Headquarters stated 
this week. 

When the recent Allied attack on 
Caen was prepared the resistance 
groups took over a large part of the 
duties of the air forces in harassing 
the movements of German reinforce- 
ments and supplies to the front. By 
blasting bridges, wrecking trains 
within 20 miles of the Normandy 
front, and by attacking railways and 
canals throughout northern France, 
the patriots halted all traffic on the 
Sambre Canal, near the Belgian bor- 
der, and also in several rail routes 
in the neighborhood. 

Swiss dispatches reported repeated 
clashes between the FFI and the 
Germans in Haute-Savoy and else- 
where in the mountains near the 
Swiss border. Reports noted that 
the patriots had kidnapped 50 col- 
laborationists at Thonon and in- 
formed the Vichy authorities that, 
if patriot prisoners were killed, the 
hostages would be executed, 








Sets Bombing Records 
Over ‘All Other Schools’ 


CHILDRESS, Tex.—The graduat- 
ing class at the Bombardier-Naviga- 
tor School here set a new bombing 
marksmanship record, in surpassing 
that of all other AAF bombardier 
schools, according to Col. John W. 
White, commanding officer. 

Lt. Walter G. McCone, who ad- 
dressed the commencement exercises, 
called the class “the hottest bom- 
bardiers of the AAF.” 

Leading the class, Lt. Thomas A, 
Wheeker, Detroit, Mich., set an in- 
dividual record which was said by 
Colonel White to exceed the marks 
of any individual bomber in. any 
AAF School, 
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AFFECTION was evident when general and private met at 


Camp Shelby, Miss., recently. 


Brig. Gen. Aaron Bradshaw, 


after an absence of two years in England, Sicily and through 
the long Italian campaign as Commander of Gen. Mark 
Clark's anti-aircraft, flew from Washington to visit his son, 
Pvt. Robert D. Bradshaw, enginer maintenance student with 
the 148th and formerly in Benning as a paratrooper and in 


the Air Corps as a cadet. 





Latest March Of 
Time Story Calls 
For Social Amity 


WASHINGTON—How the various 
racial groups in America’s great 
melting pot are learning to live and 
work together in peace and harmony 
is sincerely and sympathetically told 
in “Americans All,” the latest March 
of Time film. 

Highlighted by the appearance of 
dignitaries of church and state who 
speak on the subject of what can be 
done to create greater understanding 
and cooperation among Americans, 


the film includes suggestions as to 
how these ends can be accomplished. 

Shown, too, is the way in which 
the nationally-recognized Springfiel 
(Mass.) Plan teaches Americanism 
in emphasizing the reality of other 


lands and peoples by those who have |, 


relatives living abroad, while toler- 
ance for those who are trying to 
learn American ways is encouraged. 


Gets Silver Star at Butner 
CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—During a 
review of station complement troops 


the Silver Star, given for gallantry 
in action, was presented to Cpl. Eue 
gene Williams, of Kingsport, Tenn 

for his participation in a daring and 
successful impromptu raid on Japae 
nese pillboxes in New Georgia, Solo- 
mons Islands. 











VE FOUND 
A WAY TO 


fod | WRITE 


In one hour’s time you can learn to write 
in & minutes what now requires half an 
hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the classroom, in business 

conferences, in court, over the "phone or radie 
+ you can take down your notes as fast as 
you hear them .. . An amazingly simple 
system called SHORTSCRIPT—invented by A. 
Maerz, well-known author and pe om an 
lends wings to words—enables you to actual 
write = , minutes what would require 





pea tre nectar 


One Dollar Starts You 
on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course you But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity {s possible, and 
it’s available to you right now with this 
absolutely unique “dollar offer” on Mrs 
famous writing course, which teaches 
you te use spare time in preparing 
stories, articles, and sketches that will 
ell. 

This means hay you -. on me 

, the entire first sec e fa- 
a) text, “Modern Writing,” at the 
extension lecture, “The Pulps ll for 
Writers” (by a magazine editor) which 
is full of specific editorial s. 
In addition, you get the first two writing 
assignments so that you may see exactly 
what sort of work the course offers, 
examination quis and reading 





we can afford this um plan. 
Whether you decide to eo with the 
course or not, however, material we 
send is to oy | —— further 
obligation. ly out ecupon 
and mail with a dollar, today. - 

The Magarine Institute, Ine. hae 
$0 Rockefeller Plang, Rocketelier 

New Y. \ ° 


























NOT SHORTHAND 
Shorthand takes months to master, Is tedle 
ous, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is a simple s 
tem of abbreViating the A.B.C.'s. Even a [2- 
ear-old can learn the fundamentals In aa 
ur. Here is a boon to men in the Army. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with check or 
order for only $2.97 and I'll send you 


complete course by return mall. If you don 
find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and easy te 
learn—simply return and I'll refund 


money. You take no risk... so ACT 
(Descriptive circular upon request.) 





What You Get 
1 64 PAGE CLOTH BOUND MAN- 
* UAL, covering SHORTSCRIPT in 
the three degrees of speed, 
20 POCKET SIZE LESSON 
CARDS, which you can take with 
you for reference at all times. 
3 STENOGRA PHER’S NOTE- 
* BOOK, so that you can start 
practice immediately. 
POCKET SIZE WORD BOOK of 
the 1000 most commonly used 
words with Verbatim SHORT- 
SCRIPT outlines, 


2. 


4. 











Improve your spare time while in the Army, 
Make yourself more efficient by learning 
SHORTSCRIPT. 

it will come tn handy in taking down notes 
In your daily task and when you return te 
civilian life you will have added an accome 
plishment that will help you in many ways, 


A. B. Typewriting 
FREE: 


° . ©. Speed 
System included without extra 
charge, if you act at once! 
[ n L. Lindquist, 
Dept. 


A3, 2 W. 46th &t., N. ¥. ©. 


Bend complete SHORTSCRIPT course on 
| 5 days’ trial for which I enclose $2.97. 
If I am not delighted you are to return 
my money. Include free A. B, C. Speed 
Typewriting System. | 


Name 





| Address 


| City, State. 








| 
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Mr. Mack He's Affectionately Called 











War Bonds 


Buy Seats 


For All-Army Fight 


NEW YORK—Two Madison Square 
Garden veterans are in training for 
another renewal of their crowd- 
drawing slug-fests but this time 
they’l! be fighting for a new man- 


ager. 
Pvt. Bob Montgomery, Keesler 
Field, Miss, and Pvt. Beau Jack, 


Fort Benning, Ga., are now being 
managed by Uncle Sam. This time 
when they tee off on each other’s 
beaks they won’t be adding to their 
bank-rolls—Uncle Sam will be ring- 
ing up the gate in war bonds. 

It’s an all war bond show. Bonds 
ef $25 will provide seats and the 


Alaska Softball 
Tourney Has Big 
Time Atmosphere 


FORT RICHARDSON, Alaska — 
There’s a World Series atmosphere 
to the softball games in the soldier 
championship for the Alaska main- 
land. 

On-the-scene word descriptions of 
the games have been transcribed 
and expedited to radio stations at 
each of the Posts to enable soldiers 
to keep up with the champion soft- 
ballers of their own posts. 

At the completion of the three- 
out-of-five series which opened Fri- 
day, July 27, the winner will be 
given a week’s all-expense furlough 
at the Mt. McKinley VU. S. Army 
Recreation Camp. 








New Guinea Soldiers 


Can Now Bet On Nags 


WASHINGTON — Horse-racing on 
New Guinea is only one of many in- 
movations the enterprising Yanks 
have introduced, after their conquest 
of that one-time Jap stronghold, ac- 
eording to comedian Sammy Walsh, 
recently returned from a USO-Camp 
Bhows trip to New Guinea and sev- 
eral other South Pacific islands. 

“The Japs left the horses on New 
Guinea when the Americans chased 
them,” said Walsh. “The animals 
had been part of the Nipponese loot 
from Singapore. The horses were 
small and no good for work roles. 
Bo, a jockey among the American 
GIs suggested that the animals be 
kept and that a monthly racing meet 
be held. 

“The Army’s Special Service Divi- 
gion was only too happy to find en- 
tertainment made to order. A track 
was laid out over a coral base by 
volunteers.” 


Japs Are Still Keen 


For American Sports 

CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Despite 
the fact the United States and Ja- 
an are at war, the Japanese still 
ave a keen interest in the progress 
of American sports. 

Sergt. Russell J. Brown told a 
luncheon meeting of civilian em- 
ployes from the Camp Post Engl- 
meer’s office that when he served 
fin the Aleutian Islands he found 
evidence that the Japs even today 
follow American big league baseball 
and keep a record of the standings 
from day to day in the American 
and National Leagues. 

“We found records scrawled on 
the walls of their abandoned dug- 
outs when my unit invaded Kiska 
and Attu,” Sergeant Brown said. 
“And apperently they kept in touch 
with the results in the leagues by 
tuning in on American short-wave 
broadcasts which carry sports news 
to our men all over the world.” 








Vets Go Deep Sea Fishing 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The tuna 
@re running off Atlantic City and 
the world-famous Atlantic City Tuna 
Club is seeing to it that AAF com- 
bat veterans, stationed here at AAF 
Redistribution Station No. 1, get 


scale will range up to $100,000, the 
price set for each of the 72 best 
locations. 


The Army’s okay of this fight 
has excited considerable comment. 
The heavyweight hungry fans have 
been asking for another chance to 
see a Billy Conn-Joe Louis fight and 
were willing to dig deep in their 
jeans to buy seats for such a con- 
test. 


The Army tossed the Conn-Louis 
fight overboard a couple years ago 
when it was revealed that both boys 
had an idea that they could collect 
a few chips for the efforts. Neither 
Beau or Montgomery will get any- 
thing out of this fight but applause 
and the exercise. 


Tony Shucco, a gent who has been 
fighting around the fringe of the top 
heavywegihts for some years, proved 
too much for Georgie Parks and won 
a ten-round decision. 

Parks had been touted as one of 
the best coming heavyweights but 
he couldn’t solve the tactics of the 
old veteran. It all goes to show you 
what a bad shape the fight business 
has come to during the war period. 





Larry Lane made the birdies tweet 
for over an hour in Lem Franklin’s 
head after he had hung a right on 
his jaw. 

Franklin came to in an ambulance. 
The last thing he remembered—he 
was winning the fight. 





You probably never had heard of 
them—but, Turkey Thompson and 
Lee Q. Murray are principals in a 
Madison Square Garden show. 





‘Clay Pigeons In 
Shooting Gallery’ 


WASHINGTON—Men on the Anzio 
beachhead lived like “clay pigeons 
in a boardwalk shooting gallery,” ac- 
cording to Pvt. James H. Momiian, 
of Atlantic City, who has returned 
from overseas, where he served with 
the 3rd Infantry in the African, Si- 
cilian and Italian campaigns as a 
rifleman and wireman. Citing some 
of his accomplishments, the War 
Department says Private Momjian: 

Interrupted three German officers 
sitting down to dinner in Tunisia 
and politely informed them that they 
were his prisoners... . 

Crawled 300 yards under steady 
enemy machinegun, mortar and ar- 
tillery fire in Sicily to repair a 
break In a cémmunications wire. ... 

Crossed the Volturno River dur- 
ing a hell of enemy fire that killed 
men on either side of him in his as- 
sault boat but left him unscathed.... 

Fought and ate and slept in rain 
and snow in the Italian mountains 
for 60 days without relief. 


Declares War Is Grid 
Game on a Vast Scale 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—A con- 
stant, steady flow of trained replace- 
ments and an endless stream of 
necessary material—these plus the 
utilization of the finest fighting men 
in the world and officers trained to 
do their job with precision-like skill 
and timing are responsible for the 
success of the American fighting 
troops in Italy, according to Lt. Col. 
Martin M. Mendell, G-1, of the 20th 
Armored Division, who just returned 
from a three-month stay with the 
II Corps on the Italian front. 

“It’s just like a football game,” 
Colonel Mendell said. “We keep on 
shooting in fresh subs instead of 
taking time outs and giving the 
enemy a rest he certainly could 
use.” 








TO sustain her war industries and 
her supporting civilian activities 











their share of the mammoths of the 
Bea. Club members are taking 
turnees on daily trips. 


re- 


Japan must carry into the home 
islands at least 70 million tons of 
water-borne cargo annually, 








































































Big-League 
Manager For 


Fifty Years 


WASHINGTON—On_ August 
Connie Mack will celebrate hij 
golden anniversary as a big-leagus 
manager. 

Fifty years of baseball leadership 
is a long time. But Mr. Mack, as he 





is affectionately called by fans an BUC 
players alike, is still the tall, lean, post 
erect, mild and soft-spoken catcher, six 

who broke into the majors many to tl 


long years ago. 
No man in the game ever wo 
such respect as the remarkable 8] 
year-old Cornelius McGillicuddy, Hg 
has had bad ball clubs, good ball 
clubs and great ball clubs—but, re 
gardiess of the performance of his 
Athletics, Mr. Mack and his even 
present scorecard continue to flash 
win signs. 















































































ws 33 ERLE PM CLO NS PSY IRONS ss : Big Business WASE 
HORSEBACK riding is a most important part of the rehabili- Mr. Mack started his big leagues bird say 
tation program at the Bushnell General Hospital at Brigham | ™amager’s career with Pittsburgh off aly th 
City, Utah. Af t Intent 4 Fai the National League. He _ helped § year bu 
y, a, ormer para rooper, inian ryman an ngineer found the American League and ™ time. 
get ready with their instructor for a morning canter. fight off the Federal League. Hej What’ 
————————— = watched and helped the sport grow— Col. Mi 
e from a minor pastime into big busig™ gallopin 
Flying Swedes Gallop Close ness . he 
Mr. Mack has won pennants with stuff the 
7 F * . close-to-the-vest baseball. He hag et. 
oO our- inute Mile Mark won pennants with free-swinging Twilig 
home-run clouters. He has alwayy ery sel 
WASHINGTON-—Aviation experts Haegg kicked a lot of training|kept up .with the changing times The wi 
sell you a bumble bee Is so con-| ideas in the head by getting in shape| His word is about the only word Hace be 
structed it can’t fly, but nobody told/ chasing squirrels while galloping|that will change an umpire’s deck ii-time 
the bee that. through woods and over rough ter-|sion. When Mr. Mack calls a play= Etermi 
Other gents have said that a four-|rain. But Andersson gets in shape|even the umpires will admit they ar (stance 
minute mile or a 16-foot pole vault | by pounding around orthodox tracks | blind. @lonel’s 
is impossible, but they forgot to tell| in much the same style as American Although Mr. Mack’s A’s are in 
fellows like Arne Andersson, Gunéer | athletes. the cool depths of the cellar, the Calum 
Haezg and Cornelius Warmerdam. Track conditions are excellent in| opportunity of seeing Mr. Baseballfto the 
Not many years track experts put | Sweden. The air is good and the| wave a bull pen pitcher into action§ romping 
3 4.10 limit on the mile and a 15-foot | races are run late in the long eve-|is one of the best drawing cards inf win ove 
ceiling on the pole vault. Paavo Nur- | nings. Spec Towns found the track| American League cities. The ovation® Arlingto 
mi, Glenn Cunningham, Jack Love-| conditions so good he romped the|accorded Mr. Mack at the openingg Park. F 
lock and other fleet-footed distance | 120-yard high hurdles in record time,| game made the ovation given Vice ished t 
runners proved that a 4:10 mile was | 0:13.7, while on a tour of Oslo in|President Wallace sound like a Pops pace. 
not only possible but was demanded | 1936, gun in a thunderstorm. The n 
of a runner, who had an ambition to| ‘The 15-foot pole vault ceiling ques-| Philadelphia fans will honor thMtand ti 
finish in the money at a major meet. | tion was neatly settled by Warmer-| gentleman, who made their city «Mtr all- 
About the time that the mile mark | dam, the guy who lives upstairs,| baseball capital, on his golden ann ut had 
had been cut to around 4:04 and the| when he set a world-record mark|versary. The Yankees will be ils the 
clockers had written finis to record-| of 15 ft. 7% in. Cornelius scorns|town for the celebration. It is #20 on 
breaking along came the fiying anything under the 15-foot level. pleasant coincidence, as the Yank#m the | 
Swedes. : and A’s of yesteryears are am Prince 
In the event some critics believe AMERICAN LEAGUE the great all-time teams. Mr. Mack®thg sta: 
that Andersson’s 4:01.6 time for the W. L. Pct. GB./ will have many pleasant memorittBpar wi 
mile run was clocked with a sun dial | St. Loufs oo... — See ow the t take the field. But MUM the 
or hour glass it would be well to |New York . SS RIS at tee ‘ = 
g , Boston ........ 44 '516 4 |Mack doesn’t live on memories—hitffur jer 
point out that the Scandinavian run- | Cleveland 45 .511 4%|four-score mind Is looking ahead tMyin th, 
ners make a habit of living up to ex- | Detroit 46 46 .500 5%4|/ooming great baseball years ti 
pectations in this country. Chicago .......... ~ 41 45 471 Th |COminE & : r~ 
Washington ............. 42 48 .467 8 Senators Falling @d time 
A chosen group of American run- | phijadelphia 39 51 .433 11 The Washington Senators, retell prince 
ners had an pportunity to examine NATIONAL LEAGUE the team to beat for the AmericatBijng Qu 
Nurmi’s feet and running style from | St. Louis ~ CL 2 ° 718 .... bunti have hit a losing Biki 
behind when he toured the country. | Cincinnati . 8 558 13% | League bunting, ne. 
Eitteburee P > “6 4 554 x. streak which threatens to send them > win) 
Cw tor . , into the cellar. it he 
Philadelphia . . 87 47 .440 23% 
; Four runs were all the Tiel ride 
Butner Bowler Holds Boston 36 51 419 26 |needed to hand them over “ ie @e plac 
S. r Vv seoscasesiptancenessanes een d 
Three Ranking Honors ON INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE — | Whippings as tie Note Snerun matWjachs” 
CAMP BUTNER, N.C.—Top honors | », itimore % & Pa.|gins. With one break the Clevelani Married 
in the second week of bowling by the} Buffalo 0 50 42 [548|Indians continued handing out theBthait , 
89th Infantry Division Headquarters | Montreal 48 42 .533| same treatment. *eondar 
teams found Pvt. William J. Line- —— covcensensonsnssnesesuesossognence 4 ¢ ‘os Jimmy Dykes is the most cheerful dmaica 
han, of Glens Falls, N. Y., of the APO | Nowark 47 47 :500|chap around the junior circuit the#§ While 
a —s as ee Rochester perenananiasteibened » 5 Ais days. Despite the Pale Hose failure 8 iis race 
onors w a Pin average for | SYTACUSC oe... .oecccsecccesscesseseenss I Ss contests the Chi in 
the six games, a 510 three-game high AMERICAN eee | Pct By &. all right against other # ty beat 
individual average and first to WIM | Milwaukee oocccccccccccesuossssmssommn 68 29 .70i|clubs and Jimmy is flashing a NeW Bitetch ; 
one of the awards for 500 series Columbus wale ««- 56 37 .602 two-year contract. Swiv 
games. — 3 = With the season almost two-thirdiBtking a 
The high single individual average| st. paui 41 :544/over the St. Louls Browns are despite ¢ 
is held by another APOer, Pvt. | Minneapolis wow 86 58 383) on top, with the Yankees clinginé#inal sixt 
George R. Armstrong, with a 212 pin oe. seseeunssce ~# bo} 993 | doggedly to second place. ®rinter 
game. The APO team holds high “PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE — Sensational Marion 
team score of 871 for a single game WwW. L. Pet. The play of string-bean Marty 
and 2266 for a three-game series. lee Sageles es FC Marion is the sensation of the se 
One other league bowler has hit | Gatland” Be Be ‘b48|sational St. Louis Cardinals. Marty! 
the 500 mark as the second week | Portland 54 .495| brilliant play at shortstop has gives 
of play ended. He was Pfc. Delmar | Seattle 55 .491lihe Cards the lift needed to cay 
Schmidt, of Collinsville, Okla., who we ane - a, them to an almost unbeatable lead. : 
oozed past the line with a 501 series|San Diego 51 59 .464| Cincinnati and Pittsburgh # 
last week. EASTERN LEAGUE spending their time playing “Now 
Hartford Wi be Pits |1 have it, now you have it” wit 
500 Teams Are Playing Ball Albany ........ 31 '622|second place. The hapless Dodget 
FORT DOUGLAS, Utah—Baseball | Williamsport 36 .544/ have skidded into the cellar m. 
—including softball—is tops as the Siashemicn sy 45 rr the rest of the teams are playing 
favorite sport in the Ninth Service|Fimira ....................” 92 45 1415] stay out of it. 
Command. A recent survey shows Wilkes a 53 391 
500 teams at Camps Cooke, Roberts | * rane TE ‘meetin ‘345| Named Motor Pool Officer 
and Beale in California, and Fort W. L. Pct.| CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Maj. 
Huachuca, Ariz. Volley ball is next | Nashville wwe 16 8 842) ving F. Beach, of Wells Beach, Mee 
in favor, with horseshoe pitching ae aaa 1 : i has been named Camp Administr? 
placing, Mobile . ss ee & 11 .421]tive Motor Pool Officer here, su ’ 
The memory of Haegg’s visit last | Little Rock . 7 11 .389! ceeding Capt. Roderick M. Root, ¥ 
summer will never be forgotten by bore 5 : = was transferred to Aberdeen Pro 
Gil Dodds. New Orleans . 6°13 .316 ing Ground, Md, 


























BUCKLEY Field, Colo., not only installed the fir 
post but improved on the California pattern 
six. The circular ring. speeds up action and th 
to the ropes. GI's say they like the faster boxing which participants must put on. 


REESE 





ARS: Sees 


st round boxing ring to be used at a military 
by building a ring with eight posts instead of 
e added ring posts provide added resiliency 
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WASHINGTON — A veteran rail- 
bird says that Twilight Tear is not 
mly the best three-year-old of the 
year but is the greatest filly of all- 
time. 


What’s more we think he’s right. 
Col. Matt Winn has watched the 
galloping hay-burnerg for 70 years 
nd when he says a horse has the 
stuff there isn’t much room for argu- 
ment. 

Twilight Tear moves into a very, 
very select circle with Winn’s okay. 
The wine-colored lassie takes her 
place beside Man O’War, choice for 
il-time three-year-old honors, and 
Exterminator, best any weight—any 
distance—any track horse, in the 
@lonel’s book. 

Easy Victor 

Calumet’s prize youngster lived up 
fo the colonel’s expectations by 
romping off with an easy two-length 
win over Old Kentuck in the $80,600 
Arlington Stake at Washington 
Park. Pensive, her stable-mate, fin- 
ished third seven lengths off the 
pace. 

The management not only had to 
land the winner $62,050, bringing 
Wr all-time winnings to $163,400, 
but had to take an $8,934.20 beating 
at the mutuels as the track paid 
%20 on win tickets despite the play 
mthe Calumet entry. 

Princequillo has had trouble get- 

g started this season but once in 
far with Eddie Arcaro’s hand on 
the throttle the bay colt scored by 
fur lengths over Lord Calvert to 
Win the mile and five furlongs 
estionnaire Handicap in track rec- 
@d time, 2:43. 

Princequillo likes distance and the 
Wng Questionnaire route was to his 
liking. Once he was turned loose 
the winner was never in doubt. At 
fat he had to share honors with 
ts rider, who had four winners, 
me Place and a show in six mounts. 

was Arcaro, who was up on 
4ache, when the great sprinter 

ed 132 pounds to a length and 
thalf win over Ariel Lad in the 
Yeondary six-furlong sprint at the 
dmaica track. 
While Apache was easily winning 
lis race his stablemate, Bossuet, was 

ing on a great burst of speed 
W beat Challamore in a terrific 
tretch run at Garden State Park. 
Swiv created mild surprise by 
ng an early lead which he held 
ite Challamore’s challenge to the 
fal sixteenth when the Stout-ridden 
Wtinter came from far behind to 






























beat them both as Challamore took 
place. 

Bossuet tied the track record with 
a 1:10 1/5 mark, which is mighty 
fast stepping, and paid $3.70 to win. 


Five Strokes Is 
Gap Between 
Nelson And Jug 


CHICAGO—While the right to be 
known as the No. 1 golfer of the year 
cannot be determined until the four 
richest tournaments in the summer 
circuit—the National P.G.A., the Tam 
O’Shanter and the Nashville, Tenn., 
and Dallas, Tex., opens—have been 
played, the golf world is at a high 
pitch over the stroke-by-stroke rec- 
ord this season of Bryon Nelson and 
“Jug” McSpaden. 

In 52 rounds of tournament play, 
only five strokes separate the two 
pros—Nelson with a ‘otal of 3,613 and 
McSpaden with 3,612. 

Nelson has clipped 94 strokes off 
par to average 69.50 per round; Mc- 
Spaden has beaten par by 89 strokes 
for a 69.57 average. Out of their 
reach, however, is the coveted Harry 
Vardon Memorial Trophy for low 
scoring, which has been retired for 
the duration. 

On the basis of number of titles 
won and amount of war-bound earn- 
hings, McSpaden has an edge over his 
Toledo opponent. Jug has finished 
first five times, second four times and 
third twice. Nelson has won three 
titles, placed second six times and 
third twice. The former has accumul- 
ated $19,650 in war bonds, maturity 
value—an amount which surpasses 
the all-time money winning record 
of $19,534 by Sam Snead in 1938. Nel- 
son has bagged $16,841 in bonds. 








Hearn Pitches Fourth 
Victory in Two Weeks 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—With Lt. Jim 
Hearn on the mound, the Anti-air- 
crafters won over Cherry Point by 
4-3, bringing the team its sixth suc- 
cessive win. It was Hearn’s fourth 
victory in two weeks, and his nine 
strikeouts raised his season’s total 
of s. o.’s to 104. 





CAA engineers are reported to 
have designed a $700 airplane, includ- 
ing engine, which could be built by 





high school students. 














‘Twilight Tear Is The All-Time 
Number One Filly, Winn Says 


The best two-year-old debate took 
a new turn when Pavot defended his 
undefeated record by capturing the 
Mayflower Stakes at Suffolk Downs. 
With George (the Iceman) Woolf up, 
Pavot, another son of Case Ace, beat 
Alabama by a smashing two-and-one- 
half length margin over the five and 
a half furlong course. Lady’s Reward 
was third and Capito, who almost 
fell at the starting gate, a fast mov- 
ing fourth. 

There is one Phonograph that re- 
fuses to run down and last Saturday 
he won the Grand Circuit Goldsmith 
Maid Stakes for aged trotters in* 
straight heats. 

Count Fleet Retired 

Another great race horse, Count 
Fleet, has been retired to stud. Al- 
though he never ran out of the 
money in 23 starts—winning the last 
10—Count Fleet’s horseshoes just 
didn’t bring him any luck. 

In the Wood Memorial he was 
kicked. He went on to win the 
Derby, Withers and Belmont Stakes, 
despite the injury. In the Belmont, 
which he won by 25 lengths, he 
twisted an ankle, the injury which 
forced his retirement. 





Fisherman’s Tale 
One For the Book 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fia. 
—Move over you fish-story tellers and 
let a couple of boys tell ’em what 
really tells ’em. 

In what was supposed to be the 
start of a couple of hours of peace- 
ful fishing, T/4 George A. Cottom, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. and Cpl. Harold 
Thompson, Cincinnati, jumped in 
their row boat and headed for the 
mouth of the Crooked River near the 
Gulf waters off Carrabelle, Fla. 

The boys were swapping fish stories 
when suddenly a shark came up to 
snap Cottom’s hook. After a short 
fight, the shark took off with hook, 
line and sinker. 

The fishermen went home, plenty 
burned up. 

Next night they went fishing again, 
armed with a shark hook baited with 
plenty of catfish. They dropped their 
lines in the same waters. The bait 
was taken and a fighting half hour 
later the boys pulled the shark a- 
shore. 

Oh, yes, it was the same shark 
because he had the other hook in 
him. 
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enter service, A. J. Delaney, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is doing a big bit 
in the war effort by devoting much 
of his time to swimming instruc- 
tions at various camps. He is now 
spending a “hitch” here teaching 
the 66th Panther Division personnel 
in a special swimming box construct- 
ed by the 266th Engineers. 





STEWART FIELD, N. Y.—Lt. Col. 
T. B. Whitehouse, deputy fighter 
group commander in Italy with the 
15th Air Force, formerly played ama- 
teur baseball. In writing to friends 
here, he expressed himself in dia- 
mond language: “I’ve flown 10 mis- 
sions with a perfect record: no hits, 
no runs, no errors. It’s getting so 
the pilots feel pretty safe when I go 
out ‘cause nothing ever happens.” 





FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—In ad- 
dition to personal satisfaction and 
bringing triumph to their units, box- 
ers in the CYO show had the added 
incentive of battling for trophy 
awards, one donated by Joe Louis, 
world’s heavyweight champion, to the 
team winning the most bouts, and 
another by Willie Pep, featherweight 
champ to the boxer showing the best 
sportsmanship in the ring. 





AVON PARK AAF, Fila.—Cpl. 
Tony Amero and Pvt. Carl Zenk, 
P. T. instructors for Squadron N 
and Squadron A, respectively, are 
doing a fine job of general train- 
ing, but their specialty is hand- 
balancing as they formerly were 
professionals in that athletic art. 
One of their stunts was to do hand- 
stands from high buildings and 
they once were photographed in 
their act atop the Empire State 
Building in New York. 





i 
ARDMORE AAF, Okla.—After field- 


ing sensationally throughout the 
regular season, Fortress Bombers 
were knocked out of the 2nd 


AAF Baseball League southern sec- 
tion picture when they chalked up 
10 errors in their game against Alex- 
andria, losing by 10-1. 





CAMP SAN LUIS’ OBISPO, 
Calif.—Strong believers in versatili- 
ty, those in charge of the athletic 
program here have added pocket 
billiards to the curriculum. COpl. 
Aubrey L. Burrus, clerk of the 
566th QM Railhead outfit, a mean 
cueman, gives free pool lessons 
nightly. 





CAMP POLK, La—A new Army 
wall scaling record of 25.4 seconds 
for 12 men to clear an 11-foot board 
barrier was set by the 8th Armored 
Division’s 58th Armored Infantry Bat- 
talion. The new champs clipped four- 
tenths of a second off the record 
claimed by a Fort Knox, Ky., outfit. 





ABILENE AAB, Tex.—In addi- 
tion to the Abilene Base team, 
Texas State boxing officials of the 
Amateur Athletic Federation have 
received entries from Childress 
Army Air Field, 12th Armored Divi- 
sion and 4th Army, Camp Barke- 
ley; 12th Armored Division and 
112th Engineers, Camp Bowie; San 
Angelo AAF, Dalhart AAF, Shep- 
pard Field, Camp Howze, Brooks 
Field and Fort Worth. The annual 
ring carnival will be held here Aug- 
ust 3, 4 and 5. 





CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—S/Szgt. 
Al Romero, 322nd Med. Cl. Co., 4th 
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SPORTS CHAT 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala—Unable to 








Army, is a living testimonial to the 
fact that the U. S. Army is the best 
fed in the world. Before Uncle slip- 
ped him the _ greetings, Romero 
fought 101 fights as a welter and 
middleweight and was good enough 
to make the US Olympic team. But 
GI chow has brought him to 220 
pounds and he’s become a wrestler. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Trampo- 
line tumbling, the satisfying satis- 
faction of apparently defeating 
gravity and soaring in mid-air, is 
rapidly becoming a recognized 
sport here with scores of soldier- 
gymnasts taking advantage of the 
opportunity to practice the art on 
the Sports Arena trampoline. Men 
say the sensation is akin to the 
experience of diving from a spring- 
board. 


Joe Louis Meets 
Peerage at Tea; 
Tours Hospitals 


HEADQUARTERS, European 
Theater of Operations—S/Sgt. Joe 
Louis Barrow, world heavyweight 
boxing champion, and his troupe of 
fistic exhibitionists, recently met 
Viscount Leverhulme and troops of 
the Allied Nations at a tea reception 
held in the British Council in a large 
English city. The champion is cur- 
rently touring United States Army 
installations in the United Kingdom. 

British, French, Polish, Chinese 
and Russian soldiers attended the 
reception, which was widely ac- 
claimed in the English press. Ser- 
geant Louis was introduced as the 
first man of the Allied team to knock 
out a Nazi—a reference to his one- 
round plastering of Max Schemling 
in 1937. 

Lord Leverhulme asked for and 
got Sergeant Louis’ autograph for 
his granddaughter. It was the high 
point in a busy day for the cham- 
pion who had been touring wards of 
the United States Army and Navy 
hospitals greeting wounded men 
evacuated from France. 

Later, he and his troupe gave a 
boxing exhibition for 4,000 United 
States and British troops. 





Baseball Draws 
Biggest Crowds 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill. — Since this 
spring, when Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General 
Army Service Forces, announced 
plans for an Army-wide athletic pro- 
gram with an aim of “maximum par- 
ticipation by military and civilian 
personnel,” there hasn’t been a dull 
moment in the Camp Ellis sports 
realm. 

Baseball—from a spectator draw- 
ing power point, and softball, from 
the individual participation view- 
point, have been the leading sports 
in an eight-point program whose re- 
sults emphasize the untiring efforts 
and co-operation of all from Col. 
John S. Sullivan, down. 

The ball team, with a record of 
19 victories in 21 games, has drawn 
nearly 50,000 at its home games, 
About 184 softball teams have 2,500 
participants. Some 8,000 fans have 
attended two cards by Camp Ellis 
boxers, which team now leads for 
the Sixth Service Command cham- 
pionship. 
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y BOY, THIS 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
HELPS YOU RELAX 


AND GIVES YOU A LIFT! 


















PAULETTE GODDARD SAYS: 








Ts my 
TASTE-TEST CHOICE { 





— 





dard in “I Love Ay 
Soldier" a Para- 
mount picture. 








Paulette Goddard, exciting bra- 
nette star, took the famous taste- 
test several months ago. .. tasted 
leading colas in paper cups and 
icked Royal Crown Cola as 
choice. In 5 out of 6 group 





; taste-tests from coast to coast = 
See Paulette God : ~~ Cola is best by ROYAL CROW 


y View 
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Pickin’ Up Papers 
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Gardiner General Hospital, Chi- | 
cago, named to honor the memory of 
Lt. Ruth M. Gardiner, Army Nurse 
Corps, was officially dedicated at 
ceremonies attended by almost 2000 
military personnel and civilians. 
“Gardiner Pulse” marked the event 
with a Dedication Edition in which 
it featured unveiling of the portrait 
of Lieutenant Gardiner, painted by 
Edmund Giesbert. 

In a front page box, “Air Base 
News” at Jackson, Miss., draws at- 
tention to its new department, “The 
GC. O. Speaks,” in which Col. D. W. 
Titus answers GI Gripes. The men 
tlow off considerable superfluous 
ateam and energy, but the C. O. is 
also CCCC—cool, calm, collected and 
eareful—in his answers. 

“Fourth Air Force Clipper” is 
keeping FAF pix men busy lining 
up twin lads and lassies to be photog- 
featured. 


Blocking out part of its masthead, 
“Stoneman Salvo” at Camp Stone- 
man, Calif., uses this circle space to 
announce: “Bond Sales Hit $600,000! 
See Page 4.” 

Non-coms certainly are getting 
the works from the “Fort MacArthur 
Alert,” San Pedro, Calif. Each week, 
there appears the pix of a cute 


| BOOKS 


“PATHFINDERS” by Cecil 
(William Morrow & Co. 
York. $2.50). 


The crew of a trawler in the 
North Sea foul their net on a bit 
of a Wellington fuselage with a red 
F still faintly legible. Thus, the 
reader knows the end of the P for 
Pathfinder even before he watches 
it leave on its last mission. 

Six men form the crew of the P 
for Pathfinder when it was dis- 
patched as spearhead for a bombing 
of Kiel. Its pay load was incendi- 
aries, its mission to light the target 
for the following bombers. 

The six men climb into position 
and, after the necessary work of the 
take-off, each settles down to his 
own thought-world until the time of 
action. 

Peter Morelli, only son of well-to- 
do lItalian-born Americans, had 
found in the old country the love 
of his life, Jewish-born Estha. In 
the rush of leaving Italy at the on- 
set of war and winding up family 
business, he had lost her. As he 
reads his mystery story, he some- 
how visualizes Estha, still alive and 
loving him in the country he is 
about to bomb. 

Front Gunner Sam Dollar, a quiet 
Canadian woodsman, mistakenly be- 
lieves himself a fratricide and fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Benjy Lukin, a highly successful 
drama critic in London, was an easy 
prey to an ambitious, unscrupulous 
young actress, who married him. At 
last finding peace and true love in 
a woman already and unhappily mar- 
ried, their idyllic plans are abruptly 
halted: her husband is blinded in 
action. 

Nobby Bligh, the humorous little 
Cockney that spark-plugged the 
crew, seems the least sensitive of 
the lot. But his is the most tragic 
story: his life-long love for Sally 
resulted in a truly happy marriage, 
until he found she was dying of 
leukemia and despite the best con- 
tinental medical service, nothing 
could be done for her. 

Navigator Cookson, New Zealand- 
er, had one interest in life before 
the war, his stout little ship, the 
Dolphin. In it, he had sailed the 
southern seas with his _ foster 
brother and best friend, now dead 
in the war. 

Pilot and Wing Commander Hugh 
Thornley typifies the old British tra- 
dition—an Oxford-bred liberal and 
reformist who believes “was is never 
a@ way out, but it is a way through.’ 
On this particular night his wife is 
giving birth to a second son. 

The author has condensed into one 
book material for six. Each man’s 
gtory deserves a novel in itself. Each 

an is an individual, yet typical of 
is kind. The crew of every bomber 
is made up of men like these— 
strong characters, each with widely 
varied backgrounds, yet molded into 

working force that makes bombef 

d erew one powerful unit, 
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New 





youngster, with captain telling of 
his adorableness, and inviting guesses 
as to identity. In the next issue, pic- 
ture is identified, and it generally 
turns out to be a sergeant or cor- 
poral. 

“Camp Ellis News,” California, has 
started an attractive weekly feature, 
“Where To Go—What To Do—In 
Camp Ellis Vicinity’—to introduce 
favorite out-of-doors resorts within 
travel distance of Camp Ellis. Signal 
Corps photogs accompany the writ- 
ers and the alluring pictures of 
bathing girls should prove worthy of 
inclusion in GI Pin-Up collections. 

Marking the streamlining of its 
maintenance division and PLM sys- 
tem, the Gunter Field, Ala. “Aero 
Gram” carried special articles, pro- 
fusely illustrated, showing various 
stages of work on BT engines, tail- 
wheels and junction box, and it also 
carries a pix of the christening of 
the first BT to go through the new 
PLM line, 

Failings of GIs in assembling pets 
provides opportunity for the “Fort 
Sill Army News,” Oklahoma to de 
vote a corner of its sports page to 
a picture of some Joe and his mas- 
cot. In the July 15 issue, S/Sgt. 
Charles J. Wolf, Battery A, 33rd bn., 
was portrayed giving “Corky” his 
pet squirrel, a big kiss, and the cut 
carried the caption: “Corky can 
drink out of a bottle as well as a 
glass—he’s pretty G. I.” 

Celebrating its second anniversary, 
“Bear Field Beacon”, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has a double-page spread pic- 
turing the 14 members of its staff 
and proudly points to the fact that it 
has sent four of its editors to OCS 
and one photographer to Yank mag- 
azine. 

Pfc. James Black, of Hd. Co. S. C. 
U. 1112, Fort Devens, Mass., is keep- 
ing together the ties of the Camp 
Croft football team of 1941 with pub- 
lication of “Strictly G.”, a two-page 
mimeographed sheet, which an- 
nounce, on its masthead that it is 
“prepared exclusively for those con- 
nected with that grid outfit. Its first 
issue last month was dedicated to 
Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr., 
loyal friend of the players. Feature 
of the publication is a list of the 
players and their Army addresses, 
and suggestion is offered that the 
boys write to one another. 


Germans '‘Fiendish 
In Destruction’ 


ROME—“The thoroughness of Ger- 
man destruction is fiendish,” said 
Henry Grady, chief of the Allied 
Control Commission’s economic sec- 
tion in Italy. 


“The Germans seem to have the 
idea of destroying competitive com- 
petition in the neighboring coun- 
tries,” he asserted. “Should the 
Allies have fo fight their way right 
through Italy, with the Germans de- 
stroying everything as they fall 
back, there is little hope for this 
country for generations.” 

He added that even if Italy’s in- 
dustrial and hydroelectric structures 
in the north remained more or less 
intact, the problem was far greater 
than could be handled by the Iial- 
lans, 
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STREAMLINED Jeeps, loaded down with coteries of allurin 


to the War Bond drive parade at Camp Gruber, Okla., and onlookers were heard to ex 


claim: ‘Jeepers Creepers, Can I Believe My Peepers?’ 












damsels, gave a ‘novel twist’ 











ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


A new interpretation of an old 
adage is being given by Sgts. Morris 
Johnson, Harley Beal and William 
Malcolm of Company H, 290th Regi- 
ment at CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, 
Ky. They make it: “The way to a 
woman’s heart is through her stom- 
ach. Seem to be able to prove it. 
too, since the three are cooks and 
have planned a triple wedding. 


The GI expression “Tell it to the 
chaplain” took on new meaning 
when 2nd Lt. Harold Wills of AL- 
EXANDRIA FIELD, La., made a fu- 
tile plea to the rationing board for 
gasoline. “Tell your troubles to the 
chaplain,” suggested the rationing 
chief. Shortly afterward Chaplain 
Burgess E. Brown phoned: “For 
heaven's sake don’t send any more 
soldiers with troubles. I broke down 
and gave that lieutenant two of my 
own gas tickets.” 


S/Sgt. Stanley Hall, AAF Base 
unit, GREENSBORO, N.C.,_ states 
emphatically that he is boss in his 
own home. He makes one exception, 
however. That is when his wife is 
at home. 


“Chowhound” Trooy W. Woods 
startled the audience listening to the 
radio at a Service Club variety show 
at CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, 
Fla., when he chewed up an electric 
light bulb specially close to the mike 
and made them think the war had 
come closer home. For his next stunt 
he let GIs sew buttons on his chest 
and use him as a human pincushion. 
Private Woods was formerly with 
Ringling Brothers circus so he 
knows his onions—or rather his light 
bulbs, 





There is one bird who evidently 
trusts TRUAX FIELD, Wis., men as 
straight shooters. A robin has built 
her nest, and is raising her fledg- 
lings in the nest just above one of 
the targets on the rifle range. 


The saddest “sad sack” at CAMP 
BRECKINRIDGE, Ky. is marked 
each week by a “Medal of the Ach- 
ing Heart,” designed by S/Sgt. Ar- 
thur Mattison. If a soldier loses his 
best girl, is severely called by an of- 
ficer, feels badly about it, and shows 
it, the medal is transferred to him 
at the weekend with accompanying 
ceremonies. A sympathy guard 
stands watch dismally, with brooms 
and mops at “port arms,” while the 
medal is pinned on. 

“D’ye want rattlers, too?” a GI at 
DREW FIELD, Fla., asked Lt. J. D. 
Dunsmore, who suggested that any- 
one finding all types of snakes, liz- 
ards and frogs should bring them 
in to him for a new exhibit being 
planned at AWUTC. “Sure,” was the 
loot’s reply. “If you handle them 
right they can’t hurt you.” 





Mass Reunions Come 


Through USO Show 
PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 
—When the first of a new series of 
USO Caribbean show troupes toured 
jungle positions of this command, 
there was a jackpot of reunions. A 
lieutenant and a private met their 
beautiful wives, and another private 
greeted his brother and mother. 
None of the Coast Artillerymen from 
Puero Rico had seen their families 
since they were stationed in Panama. 


Buerling, Canuck 
Ace, Resigns, 





Will Fly In China 


OTTAWA, Canada—The request 
Canadas jeuding fignter ace, Fligh 
Lt. George (Buzz) Buerling, Ve 
dun, Que. to resign his commissi 
and return to civil life has be 
granted by the Royal Canadian 
Force, it was announced at 
Force headquarters. 


Buerling, much decorated figh 
pilot, and hero of Malta, with 
German planes to his credit, had 


flying gunnery tactics to RCA 
trainees in Canada. He had con 
through his many combats witho 
a scratch but was slightly injured 
a crash at Gibraltar on the retuw 
joua.y. 

The Canadian board of officer 
which reviewed his request no 
that “he has already done his pati 
in helping to win the war 
should now be given the opp 
tunity he desires to obtain perm 
nent employment.” It is understood 
that Buerling had been offered 
position in Canadian industry. 


A later dispatch from Toront 
Canada, stated that Buerling 
offered his services as a _figh 
pilot to the Chinese government. 
story in Toronto Star, publish 
over the flyer’s name, quoted hia 
as saying: “If I can’t get my sé 
ice accepted by the Chinese co 
general in Canada, I'll go directl 
to China.” 





Under the laws eovering pensiom 
for widows of war veterans 66 of tht 
Mexican War, 26,198 of the Civil Wal 
and 64,243 of the Spanish-Americal 
ad were on the rolls on May % 








Private Eight Ball 





WHAT A DULL TRIPS 
I'VE READ EVERY FUNNY 


EXPERIENCES TWICE ---- 
WHAT TO DO? 





BOOK ON THE BOAT, TOLD 
YOU ALL MY WORLD WAR I 
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By Cpl. Lin Streete 
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“Give me a thousand men who are 
entertained, rather than ten thousand 
who have had no entertainment.” 

General Johu J. Pershing. 
In this column the Entertainment 
Section of the Special Services Di- 
vision contributes items on Soldier 
Shows which are in some way in- 
teresting or outstanding. Perhaps in 
these items you will find a sugges- 


producing your show. 
* * . 
BLUEPRINT FOR UNITY 

DEMING ARMY AIR FIELD, N.M. 
—From Deming Army Air Field, N. 
M., comes word of a GI Musical Re- 
vue with a plot and _ production 
framework that might very well 
serve as a model for Soldier Show 
producers in other installations. The 
show is called “One Whirl,” and its 
tontinuity of theme is based on the 
spirit of unity shared by the United 
States, Russia, China, England, and 
sundry other Allied nations. The 
opening scene is laid in a typical 
American schoolroom. Prominently 
displayed on the back wall is a set 
piece representing a huge geography 


book. As the book is opened and 
successive pages turned, the audi- 
ence is transported to other lands 


through the medium of scenes from 
countries depicted on the 
pages. Thus, a Chinese temple serves 
as background for a colorful “Sino” 
production number and a Russian 
Kiosk backs up a stirring Red Army 
chorus. An unusual highlight is the 
rendition of “Partizzani,” the song of 
the Yugoslav partisans. The show 
builds to an American finale’ in 
which boogie woogie and jive hold 


sway. 


° ° 


OVER THERE 
SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


PACIFIC—-A detachment of Marines 
on a certain South Pacific isle has 
added a novel and strictly GI pas- 
time to the roster of games geared 
to soldier participation. It’s the 
“Canteen Race.” It’s evolution is as 
follows: The isle was once Jap-occu- 
pied, and the lads had quite a time 
youting out the Nips. During said 
routing days, the boys often had 
their chow-sessions interrupted by 
the approach of Jap planes. On such 
occasions they used to dash madly 
for cover, balancing their food and 
drink expertly as they ran. Now 
that the isle is in Yank hands, the 
Marines use their canteens for fun 
as well as drink in a game _ that 
closely approximates their erstwhile 
dashes for foxholes. The canteens of 
the contestants (usually 4) are filled 
to the brim with water. The lads 
then race over a 50 yard course that 
is dotted with holes, logs, and other 
debris. Speed is not the essence of 
this race—rather is it the ability of 
the contestants to pick their way 
through a broken field with swivel- 
hipped dexterity and without spill- 
ing the water from the canteens. He 
wins who winds up with the most 
“aqua” in his GI cup. 
_ * 


. 


PRODUCTION HINTS 

SET PIECES — Against a_back- 
ground of drapes (or merely a blank 
wall) simple drops and cardboard 
cutout pieces can either be set on 
stage, pinned on the drapes, or past- 
ed to the back wall. In this way, any 
interior or exterior scene can be sug- 
gested without using elaborate set- 
tings. For example, an office scene 
can be represented by a picture and 
’ a calendar on the wall and a desk 
with a few chairs on stage. An ex- 
terior scene can be shown just as 
simply by propping up on stage a 
few cutouts silhouettes of trees of 
varying sizes. Complete and realis- 
tic scenery is not necessary—the im- 
&gination of your audience should be 
given full rein to supply the missing 
details. 


First Fighter Shuttle 


LONDON — The first § all-fighter 
shuttle operation of Fifteenth Air 
Force Lightnings and Mustangs 
blasted two Luftwaffe stations 
guarding the Ploesti oil fields last 
week, flying some 900 miles from 
their Italian bases to land at Amer- 
ican bases at ECOUSSA, Russia. 

The fighters reported destroying 
15 Nazi planes in the air and 41 on 
the ground, in addition to shooting 
up six locomotives, two trucks and 
three railroad cars. 

Five of the fighters were reported 
Missing as a result of very heavy 














WITH THE 27TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION ON SAIPAN, June 20— 
(Delayed)—Three years of hard and 
tough training, two successful 
smashes against the Japs in the Gil- 
berts and Marshalls, and a quiet 
pride born of a battle heritage, have 
been reflected in a fierce efficiency 
with which the Army soldiers of the 
277th Division have carried out their 
mission in the battle of Saipan. 
Even abroad the transport which 
carried them to their rendezvous 
with battle off the shores of this 
Japanese stronghold it was evident 
that these sweaty, unglamorous in- 
fantrymen, fibre of a historic New 
York division, considered that mis- 
sion as a business, and not a war 
movie come true. 
Their self-confidence, first instilled 
last fall when they stormed ashore 
at Makin to crush a desperate, last- 
ditch Japanese defense, and rein- 
forced in February when they 
crushed all enemy resistance on 
one of the Marshall atolls, was re- 
flected in the deliberate, almost 
casual way in which they awaited 
the signal which would send them 
again to an enemy beach. 
Although each man knew he 
might never leave that beach, the 
coming operation was discussed im- 
personally and with professional de- 
tachment, as if it existed solely in 
theory and not in fact. 
Pored Over Maps 

Hundreds of battle maps were 
passed out aboard ship and spread 
out on decks wherever there was 
room for a squad of men to huddle. 
Officers, non-coms and privates, in- 
distinguishable in their green com- 
bat uniforms, pored over the maps 
by the hour. 


3 Years Of Tough Battling 
Had Saipan Men Keen-Edged 


(BY S/SGT. WORTH L. GATEWOOOD) 














“Il hope this doesn’t shake his self-confidence.’ 
—Pvt. Chas. Cartwright, ASFTC, Ft. Leonard Weed, Me. 


Questions were business-like and 
to the point. Enemy strength, the 
types of fire likely to be encoun- 
tered, and problems of terrain were 
discussed in detail. Every rifleman 
learned exactly where he was to go 
and how he was to get there. 


Pears Rough 


In between tactical studies, both 
men and officers took their exer- 
cise and practiced climbing cargo 
nets,to keep in fighting trim. In- 
fantrymen piay rough, and the ob- 
ject of one of the most popular 
shipboard games was to throw the 
officers off the cargo net by snap- 
ping it as they scrambled up. 

The care and cleansing of weap- 
ons and equipment, a tedious chore 
to troops in training, was a daily 
part of shipboard life to these men. 
A combat soldier may be dirty and 
unshaven, but his rifle is spotless. 

To a trainee, a gun may be just 
something else to carry around, but 
to the men abroad a Saipan-bound 
transport it was insurance for a part 
in the post-war world. 

There wasn’t much discussion of 
this post-war world aboard the ship 
coming over and there isn’t much 
now during the lulls in the battle 
for Saipan. The men are too busy 
just now making that world pos- 
sible, but most of them will tell you 
that a return to pre-war Brooklyn is 
plenty good enough. 


First To Twirl No-Hitter 

HENDRICKS FIELD, Fia.—S/Sezt. 
Mickey McFadden, the payroll] wiz- 
ard from Philadelphia, used his 
magic on the C-7 team to become the 
first softball hurler to pitch a no-hit 
game at Hendricks Field this sea- 
son. Personnel won, 3-0. 





Just the Proper Gift 


SOLDIERS— 

Mother will appreciate an Emblem 
of Honor. 

And Father, Sister, Brother, Wife 
or Sweetheart will be proud, too, te 
weor this beautiful Emblem, symboli- 
col of your service in the Army. Each 
Emblem is electro-gold plated; it is 
most attractive and most distinctive. 

Available in one, two, three end 
four stars, one ster for each member 
of the family in the Armed Forces. 
(Specify number of sters when order- 
ing. 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 





enemy flak. 





Representatives wanted fo Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. 


The Emblem of Honor 





Deluxe Size $2.40 
Standard Size $1.50 
Small Size (for Ledies) $1.20 
Button Back (for Men) $1.20 
Tax Included 
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Dog Musher Sweats At Butner 
And Recalls Alaska Sub-Zero 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Pvt. Hugh 
Cherry read Jack London's “Call of 
the Wild,” but he never dreamed 
that one day he would be living 
many of the scenes depicted in that 
rugged novel of outdoor life. 

Here in the mild climate of the 
Eastern Personnel Reassignment 
Center, Cherry recounts with per- 
spiration beaded on his forehead, the 
treks he made in the howling sub 
zero weather of Alaska behind a 
team of 11 huskies when he was 
stationed at Ladd Field in Fairbanks 
and saw duty with the post quarter- 
master as a dog musher and trainer. 

Much of the transportation and 
rescue work of the post was done 
by dog sled and bulldozer since the 
heavy, soft snows prevented the use 
of wheeled vehicles. 

“We once had to go out in a 40 
below zero temperature to rescue 
the pilot of a forced down P-39,” 
said Cherry. “We saw the plane 
circling around and then heard its 
motor failing. I set out with an In- 
dian soldier, and we found the pilot 
about 28 miles from the field. He 
wasn't dressed very warmly and was 
attempting to build a fire. He re- 
fused to leave his ship, and said that 
the plane was not too badly dam- 
aged. I convinced him that he had 
to leave, and he was persuaded only 
when I left a guard on his ship. We 
spent the next three days bringing 
the plane in part by part on freight 
sleds.” 





SPECIAL To Army Organizations 
RUBBER STAMP& FREE PAD 25¢ 






Consisting of RUBBER STAMP with 
your last Initial and last Four Serial 
Numbers. A STAMP PAD and a supply 
of INDELLIBLE INK. Each packed ina 
LEATHERETTE CASE and mailed the 
day your order is received. Send $1.00 to 


SERVICEMENS SPECIALTY CO. 


The dogs that the Alaska Com- 
mand used were huskies and mala- 
mutes, which were trained by the 
men themselves. The first thing they 
had to teach them was obedience and 
then to work behind the sleds. Many 
of the dogs were quite vicious, since 
they had wolf blood in them, but 
the trainers soon convinced the dogs 
that they were the masters. 
Hutto Back at Bainbridge 

BAINBRIDGE, Ga. — Sterling P. 
Hutto, of Selma, Ala., the first per- 
son, Civilian or military, to be assign- 
ed to the Bainbridge-Field, a veteran 
of the first World War, who served 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
who was wounded seven times, has 
taken over the supervision of the 
| publications division in addition to 
his duties as chief clerk of the Sub- 
Depot. 





TOPS FOR YOUR: HAIR~ 
LOOK WELL GROOMED with 
HAIR 
TONIC 


MOROLIN 


"os * LARGE BOTTLE 25c 














&5 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 










OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders 
Experience unnecessary. Sample 
line furnished to agents accept- 
able. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Ce. 


1233 Main St. Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Depte. A-574 











weaar these gifts of distinctive design. 


querantee of satisfaction. 





Print initials desired. 


EMERALD SHOP Dept. A-! 








THE GIFTS SHE’LL TREASURE! 


Your Mother, Wife, Sweetheart or friend will be proud to 
article ic of fine quality and is sold with an absolute. 


Of course, every package is Giff Wrapped FREE 


JEWEL SPRAY PIN 
AND EARRINGS 


New and colorful 
versions of the 
classic floral spray 
pin. Tiffany set 
simulsied moon- 
stones set in 24 Kt. 
gold - plaied ster- 
hag siver. 
Spray Pin $15.00 
Earrings eeeccces 6.00 
Matched Set ins 20.00 $15.00 
Brilliant floral print quilt- 
ed rayon satin robe with 
fine lining. Available in 
small, medium or lerge. 





Genuine leather handbag 
with metal lock. Lerge inside zipper pocket 
with comb, mirror and change purse. Avail- 
able in brown or black. Indicate color de- 
sired. Three engraved initials, $1.00 exire. 


Every EMERALD 





Indicate size desired. 


Prices Include Fed- - 
eral Tax and Free 
Shipment te Any 
Address 
$12.00 


SHOP 





10 Hillside Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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By Sgt. R. Schuller, Camp Pinedale, Calif., Unit of 4th ‘AAP 





The 
Mess Line 


MULL 


Joe isn’t interested in grammar. 
He always ends a sentence with a 


proposition. 





I'm done with dames! 
They cheat and they lie, © 
They pray on us males, 
Wo the day that we die. 
They tease us and torment us 
































And drive us to sin. 





Say—Look at that blonde 
Who just ankled in! 


ee 
She’s been In more laps than a 
papkin. 
*?es8 
Hi diddle diddie, the cat and the 
fiddle 
He called his Sarge a goon. 
The MP laughed to see such sport— 
Court Martial: Tomorrow Noon! 
*es8 


Men fall into two classes: 
Old and bent. 
Young and broke. 
*e2 ¢ 


Miss Glamor Gal of ’09 concealed 
her instep . . . her daughter shows 
her step-ins. 





























Yardbird wants to know whether 
a gal in a strip-poker game is a good 
loser—or just conceited. 

eet 





He asked for burning kisses, 


She answered low and cool, BOY'S BUT WE CAN GIVE 

‘4 may be a red, hot mama, YOU SHELTER HALVES iF 

Rut I ain’t nobody’s fuel.’ YOU LIKE /....YOU CAN a) 
*ee 


“Do you know what they are say- 
ing about me?” 
“Yup. That’s why I came over!” 
see 


Statistics tell us that for every 
man 85 years old there are seven 
women—But, it’s too late then. 

*?es 

There has been a dire shortage of 
bourbon around the county seat of 
the nation. So everyone in Wash- 
ington has been forced to gin and 
beer it! 

ee 

An absent-minded guard wander- 
ed into a Wac barracks. Embar- 
rassed when he met a nude Jane 
=—he covered her with his rifle. 








ALL OUR BEDS ARE TAKEN 





Pvt. Goldie Brick 
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THIS SHOULD WORK 
OuT PRETTY WELL ... 
EH’. 








ond AF 
aes 













cr eT Graves 
MEESLER PEL PUSS, 


























































WOW, THIS TRAIN VW 1 We OPEN 
15 STINKIN’ HOT |THE WWDOW, AND 
—We'LL SURE BE} ROLL UP OUR 
FUTHY WHEN THE SLEEVES, AND 
RIDE 18 OVER / UNFASTEN YER 






















AWRIGHT, NOW, BUTTON 
YER SHIRTS, PUT OW THE 
TIES, ROLL DOWN YER 
SLEEVES, AN I AINT / 
GOMIA TELL YA AGIN , 
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from bumping the Equator. 


“bird.” 


DS INDIES 


mile barrier that stopped the Jap sweep toward Australia. 
Yanks and Aussies against Japs, has been limited to the tail and back of the New Guinea 







© National Geographic Society 








TROPICAL New Guinea in outline resembles a great turkey with its head lowered to keep 
One of the least penetrated areas in the world, it served as a 1,500- 
Fighting of the past two years, 





interior. 
little explored. 


New Guinea 


New Guinea—wild, wet, rugged, vast, tropical. In 432 years 
since the white man first sighted it, he has barely touched its 
Only at the earth’s poles, are there such large areas s0 


Development of New Guinea’s coasts by planters and traders 
began only 60 years ago. The Dutch® 





in the western half, British and 
Germans in the east, were the pio- 
neers. 


Dutch have drawn increasing wealth 
in gold and coconut products from 





PX 


CX 


js more than a large village. 

Even the Yanks, who in two years 
of fighting on 
teamed with the Aussies to throw 


only the back and tail of the big 
wr 


Back and tail? Yes. New Guinea is 
shaped like a turkey. It perches 
atop Cape York, 
of Australia, on reef-pimpled 
covered by the shallow 
100-mile Torres Strait. 


Westward Vogelkop, 
“bird head” in Dutch, is nearly sev- 
ered from the _ peninsula-wattled 
neck. It rises barely above the lati- 
tude of the shoulder, as if roofed 
down by the Equator. Eastward the 
bird’s tail sweeps to a feathery 
double tip that makes historic Milne 
Bay. New Britain is a plume that 
flutters free from the Huon Penin- 
tula wing. 

Second only to Greenland among 
island areas of the world, New 
Guinea matches the present area of 
the Thirteen Original States of the 
United States. It is 1,500 miles long 
@ast to west, and 450 miles wide at 
the middle. Yanks on the Huon 
bulge, nearest to New Britain, are 

air miles southwest of San 
Francisco. 

Japs, reaching for Australia if 
mid-1942, seized the settlements that 
dot the long back of the New Guinea 
bird—Buna, Gona, Salamaua, Lae, 
Finschhafen, Madang, Hollandia, 

rmi. Far west, on the head and 
neck, they set bases at Manokwari, 
Sorong, Fakfak, Kaimana. 

Gold had built airports at some 
of these villages. From either Sala- 
maua or Lae, for example, British 
Prospectors who had once struggled 
at a mile-a-day pace to reach 32 
miles inland to Wau, could cover the 
distance by air in Jess than 32 min- 
utes. From such airfields the Japs 
Pounded Port Moresby, key British 
stronghold on New Guinea's Papuan 
(southeast) coast, and Australia’s 


waters of 





Since World War I, British and | 


New Guinea have | 


the Japs into reverse, have scratched 


{in the tropical sun between torren- | 
northernmost tip | 
legs | 


meaning | 





northern bastions. 

But not for long. Yanks and Aus- 
sies, gathering air and ground 
strength, pushed up the New Guinea 
north coast and on to New Britain. 
At Milne Bay, in the Markham Val- 


New Guinea, as they have develo-| ley and in the Owen Stanley Range 
oped rich resources in other islands | the Japs learned by bitter experience 
of the world’s largest archipelago, of | a prime fact about New Guinea—to 
which New Guinea is a part. With | 
few exceptions, their New Guinea | 
settlements are on the coast. None | 


gain your ends there you must have 
Nature on your side. 





Towering mountain ranges, whose 
snow-capped summits in the west | 
are higher than any peak in the | 
United States, extend through the | 
length of the island. Lower ranges | 
parallel them, creating waves of | 
choppy peaks. Thick forests matted | 
with creeping and climbing vines 
cover the slopes. All Nature steams | 


tial rains. 


Here and there in the mountains | 
are expanses bared of forests by | 
fire, but covered with tall, 
sharp grass and traversed by storm- 
river gorges. 

Many rivers flow from the moun- 
tains to the coast. Largest are the 
Fly, on the south, and the Sepik, 
on the north. Bordering the coasts, 
especially in the south, are great 
marshlands infested with mosqui- 
toes, crocodiles, snakes, leeches. 

Nature rained and flooded the 
Japs back to the Huon Gulf from 
their earliest attempt to cross New 
Guinea by moving up the Markham 
Valley. Nature strangled the supply 
line in the Jap attempt to cross the 
sea of forested mountains from 
Kokoda to Port Moresby, stalled 30 
miles from its goal. 

Gold brought the earliest white 
adventurers to the remote south- 
western Pacific. Saavedra in 1528 
named this island “Isle of Gold” to 
spur other explorers, just as Men 
dana named his find of 1567 the 
Solomon Islands, inviting the world 
to believe they supplied the gold 
for King Solomon's Temple. 

Gold had not been found, and 
since the black, woolly-haired natives 
resembled the Negroes of Africa’s 
Guinea coast rather than average 
Pacific islanders, the big island's 
name became New Guinea. 

Coast tribesmen are _ peaceful, 
Christian, generally tall and well- 
built. They live in thatch houses 
built on piles over water or on plat- 
forms high in the trees. They fish, 
work in coconut groves, on sisal and 
rubber* plantations, mine gold. 


razor- | - 





Inland are wild tribes varying 
greatly in color, size, appearance, 
customs. Sorcery and superstition 
are common to all. Body adornment 
with scars, shell and tooth neck- 
laces, feathered headdress, bones 
through pierced noses are popular. 
Headhunting and cannibalism are 
probably not yet extinct practices. 

Beautiful birds of paradise, gay 
butterflies, a profusion of orchids 
add color to the lush, tropical green 
that is everywhere. A wild pig is 
New Guinea’s largest mammal. The 
wallaby, bandicoot, echidna, ring- 
tailed opossum, cassowary, fruit-eat- 
ing bat remind Aussies that Austra- 
lia is near. 


School Will Train Leaders | 


For Separation Centers 
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MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the enclosure 


Class postage must be affixed. It is bes! 

to wrap your rolls well, tie securely and 

address plainly with your name and ad- 
on cover. 








PHOTO FINISH 

YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size, 25c. 
Rapid Foto Service, GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
250. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. tar Photo, Box 149. 
Denver, Colorado. 


JUMBO PICTURES. 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 
size 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 
T, St. Paul Minnesota. 











ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckeledge, clean; roll of 8, 
25c; Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





16 DECKELEDGE PRINTS 25¢ with 
every roll developed; or 16 reprints 25c. 
Reliance Service, Box 868H, Minneapolis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


8 BRILLIANT 
ENLARGMENTS 


ee oe ie 






ALOEM PHOTOS 
94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS 








Parlez-vous made easy. ‘French For The 
Armed Forces’ 35c postpfid. Potyeet 
Publications, 101 Park Ave., New York, 


STAMPS 
2,500 MIXED 0. 8. Stemee, $1.00. 1,000 | 
mixed foreign stamps, .50. Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. 8. and | 
foreign approvals, I buy stamp collec- 


tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
REAL ESTATE 

OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, | 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 














FORT DIX, N. J.—A separation 
center school to train military per- | 
sonnel for staff separation centers 
throughout the nation was opened 
here last week by Maj. Gen. J. A, 
Ulio, Adjutant General of the Army. 

“The objective of the school,” Gen- 
eral Ulio told the students, “is to 
offer a high degree of assistance to 
men and women being discharged | 
from the Army, commensurate with 
the sacrifice they have made. 

“The task of bridging the gap be- 
tween military and civilian life can-| 
not be overemphasized,” General | 
Ulio said. “You will be facilitating | 
the post-war adjustment of the en-| 
tire country.” 

He suggested, further, that stu-| 
dents of the school must bring sol-| 
diers face to face with the realiza- 
tion that their home communities 
have been changed by war and that 
their home interests may also have 
changed. 


Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz,” Page ,5) 

1. B. Numfor to Philippines, 1000 
miles; Guam, 1590 miles. 

2. B. 

a C. 

4. An officer whose function is to 
advise the CO on matters of admin- 
istration, personnel and general 
staff. 

5. A. 

6. American soldiers whose mouths 
and teeth were sore from eating de- 
hydrated K-ration biscuits, preceded 
their unarmored vehicles into La 
Meauffe, and envied the men at 
Carentan their opportunity to shoot 
at individual Nazis during the open 
retreat in that area. 

7. Arno, Po, Tiber. 

8. Almost the same. 

9. C. 


10. GlI-personal; G-2-intelligence; 


|}and Stripes’ 





G-3—training and plans; G-4—supply 
and evacuation; G-5—local govern- 
ment. 


mission. Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


MISCELANEOUS—FOR SALE 











COMPLETE Bound Fites of “The Stars 
of World War I (Feb. 8, 


1918 to June 13, 1919) reprinted on fine 
quality paper, $15.00 eah post aid. 
Army Times, uil ing, | 


Daily News 
Washington 5, D., C, 





HOME STUDY COURSES | 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you | 
in your spare time while in the Service. | 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical | 


| Institute, Box 973-N, Austin, Texas. 








ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS 

for adults (vest pocket | 
size). The kind you like! | 
10 different booklets sent 
for 50c or 25 assorted for 
$1. Shipped prepaid in| 
plain om No ©.O.D, | 
orders. end cash or | 
money order. No stamps. | 
GRAYKO, Dept. A- 

Box 520, G.P.O., New York | 


AGENTS WANTED 


| 
COMIC BOOKS | 








YOU Tee Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes . . . EVERYBODY BUYS 
+++ fe send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart .. .- 
SELLS for SOc each, marked with the In- 
signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost fo you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 

OVERSEAS: You can toke 

erders for shipment... . 

direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or mone, 
order. MENTION insignia, company end 
location you desire on these eitractive 
souvenirs. Write et ONCE to, 


Svlvia Mattison 











24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











Classified Section 





BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 





INSIGNIA 
Shoulder Patches—Regimental Insignia 
Do you collect shoulder patches or regi- 
mental insignia? Send for our price list. 
Return mail service. March Militar 
Equipment Co., 155 East 34th St., N. 





SMOKERS—ATTENTION 








4 







Smeter. Ne Obligation! Hundreds 
of Pictures of Pipes, Tébecces 


pFREE! PIPE MAGAZINE 
“Just write fer your FREE Annual \ 
a Seeting Exjoymest” Recheck 


7 tubscription te SMOKE SIGNALS. 

*@ periodic Handbook for Every 

Ve 

GEORGE YALE bep:.A, 1083 SixTH AVE. W. ¥. C.19 








AGENTS WANTED 





\ Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, Air 
Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, Med., 
Signal, Parachute, Om., Engrs., 
C. A., F. A., Inf., Ord, Official 
insignia, with name, address, 
rank. Choice of 75 pictures 
—Parachute, Uncle Sam, Bu- 
oe PT Boat, Battleships, 
ive Bombers, Cook, Bal- 
loon, Fighting Marines, 


Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aijrcraft Card 


Carrier, 
Sharp, Saluting Marine, and Funny Ones. Free 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norweod 12, Obie 


DETECTIVE TRAINING 


DETECTIVES | 


TRAINING SECRET INVESTIGATIONS 
Easy Short Method—Reports—Finger-Privts 
—by Former Government Detective — Re- 
wards — Home — Travel — Secret Code 
Booklet FREE — Write 

INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM 
1701-N. Momree St., N. E., Wash., D. C. 18 








PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 












AN_IDEAL 
GIFT AND 
MORALE 
BUILDER 
PHOTO— 
SHEETS 


AND 
ENVELOPES 





Send any size photo, negative or 
snapshot, and receive a complete 
set of envelopes, writing paper 


with clear, glossy colortoned 
photos for only $1.00. Your 
photo returned unharmed, 


PHOTO STATIONERY CO. 
305 Broadway, Dept. AP, New York 7, N. Y. 








‘eT ROOKS 


heart skip a beat. The hind 
like! 10 different PIN-UPS 

for 50c or 2% assorted for $1. 

a fin pled 

per. No C.0.D.'s. Send eask 
or money order. No sisazm 
NUDKI, Dept. P- 

Box 126, G.F.0., New York, 





"The Book They're Talking About” 


see Fa 
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AGURE DRAWING 


For the amateur end pro- * 
fessional artist. Contains V*& 
over illustrations 









cherts and notes, giving 
detailed study of every ' 
part of the body. MALE 
and FEMALE POSED and 
IN ACTION. 

PRICE 

ONLY $1.00 

Dept. 38-D 


ENRIGHT COMPANY, 
P. ©. Box 4, Forest Hills, New York 
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we're printing this picture of 
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FOR THE SAKE of those Gls who have the idea that the 
American dolls are struttin’ around in practically nothing 


the only thing Miss Greer’s got—as one can readily see. 





Bettyjane Greer. Clothes isn't 





Hitler the Guy to Get; 
Purge in Operation 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In Normandy several days of 
heavy rain have made quagmires otf 
the roads and made advances diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless there has been 
progress all along the Allied invasion 
line. 

On Wednesday a combined Amer- 
ican tank and infantry assault broke 
through the first and second German 
defense lines west of St. Lo, scoring 
gains up to five miles deep through 
a four-mile-wide breach. 

Counter-Attacks 

Rommell seems determined to pre- 
vént further Allied advances in the 
Caen volley and has massed at least 
@x armored divisions in that area 
at the Eastern end of the line which 
have made repeated counter-attacks 
and so far have been able to hold 
British and Canadians, after their 
deep advance last week, in a virtual 
stalemate, despite terrific air bom- 
bardment concentrated in limited 
areas. 

In Italy the Fifth Army has moved 
to the outskirts of Pisa where the 
famous leaning tower is being used 
by the Germans ag an observation 
post and may have to be demolished. 
Further east other Allied forces are 
within sight of Florence, with the 
enemy being forced back Inevitably 
to their gGothic line beyond those 
two cities. Reports note that Kessel- 
ring, the German commander in 
Italy, was removed as one of those 
suspected of adherence to the anti- 
Hitler group. 

Steadily Forward 

The Russian power has continued 
fts advances virtually all along its 
lengthy line, with the German arm- 
fes showing signs of disintegration. 

In the south Lwow was surround- 
@d and penetrated on Tuesday. Fur- 
ther north, Brest-Litovsk is in a net, 
with the thousands of German troops 
fn the area surrounded. Another Red 
army, crossing the river Bug, has 
advanced into Poland and threatens 
to flank Warsaw, the Polish capital. 
In the north Grodno has been passed 
and captured. 

The Russians claim 539,000 Nazis 
have been killed or put out of action 
past month alone; 26 German gen- 
erals have been caught since the 

resent Red offensive began on June 

Eleven have been killed. 
Grabbing Guam 

In the Pacific, with Saipan in their 
hands, the Yanks have landed on 
neighboring Guam after 17 days of 
attacks by warships and planes and 
are making excellent progress to lib- 
erate the small American force over- 
run by the Japs in the early days 
ef the war. Other landings have 


been made on Tinian, another island 
of the Marianas group. With plane 
and carrier attacks on Yap and 
Palau, which lie between the Mari- 
anas and the Phillipines, the islands 
of that American group are indicated 
by Gen. MacArthur as the next ac- 
tion theater. 

In New Guinea the trapped Jap 
18th army, of some 45,000 men, starv- 
ing without supplies, made a desper- 
ate attack at the beginning of the 
week, but were easily dealt with by 
the holding American forces, with 
terrific losses to the attackers. 

Struggle Continues 
In China the struggle for Heng- 





yang, vital link on the Canton- 
Hankow railroad, has continued 
without decisive change. Lt. Gen. 


; Claire Chennault’s fliers have been 
| aiding the Chinese force attempting 
to relieve the city by blasting Jap 
| positions and supply lines. In Honan 
| the situdtion at Chengsha, still in 
| vested by the Japs, remains un- 
| changed. 
| In northern Burma Japanese forces 
| have been cleared from the hills 
| around Manipur, with no further 
enemy threat in that area. It ap- 
pears that the Jap push in Burma 
and India has been neutralized, with 
the loss of virtually all the force 
sent into the area three months ago. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
elbow, two fingers of the other 
hand missing and a third paralyzed. 
Jack Mole does his own gardening 
by pushing himself about in a 
rubber-tired wagon. 

“J have two babies and my wife,” 
he explained, “How could I stop 
trying.” 





German prisoners taken by the 
Allies broadcast to the Reich urging 
their comrades on the fighting fronts 
to overthrow the Hitler regime. 

They urged their comrades to 
overthrow Hitler, end the war and 
save the country from further chaos, 
emphasizing that “highly placed gen- 
erals at last have decided to get rid 
of these criminals so that the Ger- 
man people can be spared further 
senseless sacrifices and bloodshed.” 

Americans know but one major 
use for a beer bottle—to empty it 
—but the Germans are now using 
them to make mines. 

A bottle is filled with explosive, 
a detonator inserted and a trip 
wire attached and extended to a 
place where the Allied soldier is 
likely to strike it. 








Germany is getting short of a 


men. Signal pistols have been fas- 


fired from a distance to simulate a 
none. 


The shortest distance between 
two points and the Russians are 
on it. The Russian front is over 
200 miles closer to Berlin than is 
either American front. 

On Tuesday the Russians were 
$70 miles from the German capi- 
tol and getting closer, the French 
front was 623 miles and the Italian 
front 610—also getting closer. 


Thanks to the Army, your post- 
war chocolate bar won’t drip down 
your chin or goo up in your coat 
pocket. The Army says its tropical 
chocolate bars melt at 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit instead of the usual 85. 
The new bar mixture of chocolate, 
skim milk, cocoa flat and oat flour 
with flavoring and vitamins cannot 
be poured, but must be molded. 

When a truck laden with 1,500 
pounds of dynamite caught on fire 
outside of Bakersfield, Calif., Driv- 
er Lynn Stackler stayed with the 
wheel until he was able to leave 
the road and drive into 9 field. 

Then shouting would-be helpers 
away Stackler made his way to 
safety before the explosive let 
loose with a ten-mile roar. Parts 
of the truck were found a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Disgusted with the creations his 
wife brought home as hats, Joe 
Blandford designed one himself and 
then proudly put it on display at a 
Twin Falls, Idaho, store. The wom- 
en say the white satin trimmed with 
lace and bows affair sounds wonder- 








Though they still hold sections of 
the northern stronghold of Mytikina. 


ful—so you can figure out that it, 
| too, must be awful. 





(Continued from Page 1) 


policies from the leaders of or- 
ganized labor.” 
The agreement reached is not 


binding upon international or local 
units. They can accept or reject 
the recommendations. 
Union Membership 
An important point in the agree- 


ment says: “It is agreed that hon- 
orably discharged veterans of all 
wars, campaigns and _ expeditions 


who have acquired or may acquire 
sufficient reasonable skill, either by 
military or naval service, vocational 
or educational training, or on-the- 
job training, to satisfactorily per- 
form services within any business or 
industry that recognizes labor or- 
ganization by contract, should be 
entitled to full membership in such 
union, at a cost not to exceed the 
admission fee charged by such union 
prior to Jan. 1, 1940 and that the 
dues shall be no higher than those 
of all the members doing the same 
work.” 

Those participating 
ferences weret 


in the con- 





Agrees On Seniority 


For the American Federation of 
Labor: Matthew Woll, Vice Presi- 
dent; George Meany, Secretary- 


| Treasurer; and Robert J. Watt, In- 
ternational Representative. 

For the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: Clinton S. Golden, 
Assistant to the President of United 
Steel Workers; James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer, C.1.0.; and Dr. 
J. Raymond Walsh, Director of Re- 
search and Education, C.I.O. 

For the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars: Carl J. Schoeninger, Detroit, 
Michigan, Commander-in-Chief; Hez- 
ekiah N. Duff, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Past Commander-in-Chief; Paul 
C. Wolman, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Past Commander-in-Chief; Merle E. 
Hopper, Charlotte, Michigan; Char- 
les J. Post, Bayside, L. I., New York; 
and Omar B. Ketchum, Washington, 
D. C., National Legislative Repre- 
sentative. 
LIFE insurance disbursements for 
United States veterans of World War 
If up to March 31, 1944, reached 
$26,484,748, 





great number of things—including | 
tened to barbed wire defenses, to be} 


line of troops where there were | 


When Buddy Shoots Tire 
Rough-on Bussey Gets Mad 


It sounds Einsteinic, but a four- 
and-a-half year old Plainfield, N. J., 
boy is credited by the head of a 
precision instrument company with 
discovering a new physics princi- 
ple that might lead to the repell- 
ing of Nazi robot bombs now be- 
ing directed at England. The 
ehild’s chance conversation with a 
mechanic concerning the similari- 
ty of movement between a garter 
snake and an elastic wrist watch 
band is said to have led to the dis- 
covery, so important that the 
company officials and _ scientists 
have been in Washington confer- 
ring with Army and Navy. 

German broadcast had its program 
properly linked when its schedule 
called for announcement on Hitler’s 


Gen. MeNair 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The Under Secretary of War, the 
Honorable Robert P. Patterson, is- 
sued the following statement today: 

“In General McNair’s death the 
Army has been deprived of one of 
its great leaders. From the war's be- 
ginning, his soldierly skill has di- 
rected the development of our 
ground forces into a striking force 
of the greatest power. On the many 
trips of inspection which we under- 
took together in this country, I was 
impressed by his insight into every 
detail of training and by the em- 
phasis which he placed on the battle 
preparation of the individual soldier 
as the basis of successful attack. He 
was quick to apply tactical lessons 
to the training ground. The _ doc- 
trines which our Army jis using with 
such effect against the enemy today 
were established by General McNair. 
His keen interest in the results of 
his training~led him to observe at 
the point of contact with the enemy. 
Fourteen months ago in Tunisia he 
was wounded at a forward post. Now 
he has met a soldier's death in the 
same pursuit of duty. No greater tri- 
bute to his leadership could be 
found than the effectiveness of the 
great American Army now fighting 
in France.” 








Gen. John J. Pershing, General of 
the Armies, made the following 
statement today when informed of 
the death in Normandy of Gen. Les- 
ley J. McNair: 

“General McNair was a great sol- 
dier, and his untimely death will be 
a great loss to the Army and the Na- 
tion.” 





Wacs Win Exhibition Drill 

CAMP KILMER, N. J.—Members 
of the Women’s Army Corps at Camp 
Kilmer are not only efficient clerks, 
drivers and technicians but recent- 
ly proved that they are also good 
soldiers when they defeated four 
soldiers teams to win first place in 





life to be followed with a discou}, 
on “The Extermination of Rats* 
Someone got wise to the fact thay 
the similarity of the two wag 
pronounced and it replaced the “Ra 
talk with martial music, 


Prize OPA family has been foung 
at Columbus, Ohio. The Roseos 
Cordells neither applied for o- 
received ration books 2, 8 or 4, 
their farm providing ample cat. 
tle, hogs, chickens, fruits and 
vegetables, butter and 
goods. However, they wrote in agk- 
ing for canning sugar, and as . 
letter closed with, “may the 
bless the office of Price Ad 
ministration,” OPA officials natu 
ally granted the request. 







































Approximately 7,000 servicemeg 
have slipped into their hands littl 
package from the national-famoug 
“Dime-and-Prayer Mother,” Mrs, R 
A. Godfrey, Macon, Ga. And in re 
| turn “Mother” has received 1,700 lef 
ters from outposts all over the world 
some of the messages, accompanied 
by gifts from Palestine, Iceland, 
China, London, North Africa, Italy 
and Ireland, 


Sea manuals, written by official 
in comfy offices, are “all wet” in 
their advice that the best method 
for combating sharks is to “hop 
them on the nose.” S/Seret. Jer. 
rold O. Eis, of Dodge City, Kan, 
tried it while on a raft for seven 
days with four other men after 
their plane was forced down in 
the South Pacific, and said the 
“bopping” only made the sharks 
madder. He suggests revising the 
sea manuals to read: “Let the 
sharks alone and pray.” 





It’s “On Again, Off Again, Fin 
gan” for pedestrians along the Pen 
Sylvania Avenue sidewalk in fr 
of the White House in Washingt 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
white wooden horses were po 
with a “No walking” edict. All th 
months there has been a dispute 
tween Secret Service and District @ 
Columbia officials as to sidewalk 
isdiction. Additional “wooden ho 
were unloaded a few days ago 


within a short time truckers 
moved them. Question now ,. 
“Who'll be the winner and’ ch 


pion, SS or DC?” 


Charged with two traffic viola 
tions and warned he would be 
brought to Seattle police headquar 
ters unless he posted $9.50 bail 
within five days, Lieut. Tor Maa- 
zer merely suggested the cops re 
fer to an atlas and find “New 
Guinea” theron. It was a force 
ful hint that Manzer was 8,641 
miles away when the alleged of- 
fenses were committed. Charges 





an exhibition drill contest. 


dismissed! 




















—Signal Corps Phot 


FRENCH farmhouse is used as their ‘vanity’ by Cpl. John J. 
Herbert (right), of Burlington, Vt., and Pfc. Marion S. McClung, 
| of La Grange Ga. as they lop 


off their whiskers in fancy style. 





